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THE FUNCTION OF ADMINISTRATION 
IN PUBLIC EDUCATION’ 


By JOHN SARGENT 
EDUCATIONAL COMMISSIONER OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Tue British Association in general, and 
this section of it in particular, have long 
been accustomed to presidential addresses 
which, with less than the usual compromise 
between truth and politeness, have gener- 
ally been deseribed as brilliant and provoc- 
ative. Certainly there would be no exag- 
eration in applying these epithets to those 
addresses to which I myself have had the 
privilege of listening. 

This year I ean at any rate promise the 
section a change, but it will not be a change 
for the better. Even if, in my undergradu- 
ate days, I oeeasionally staggered college 
societies with visions of things to come, I 
can only say that, after twenty-five years in 
the service of local government, the instinct 
of self-preservation if nothing else has 
taught me to confine myself to things as 
they are. 

At the same time I am proud to be old 
enough, or young enough, to have been at 


school and college at a period when young 
men looked for a new book by my immediate 
predecessor with something of the same 
spirit of hope and excitement as the Chris- 
‘lans of Macedonia may have awaited a 
communication from St. Paul. There was 
a Memorable evening in our senior common 
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room when I labored, not with entire suc- 
cess, to persuade our venerable dean that, 
in spite of a certain similarity in title, 
‘“*Kipps,’’ the book I was commending to 
his notice, was not identical with another 
modern work called ‘‘Kim,’’ which had 
earned his disapprobation and was in fact 
by quite a different author. 

I will not at any rate blame my subject, 
even if at first sight it may appear a dull 
one, for the shortcomings of this address. 
The reasons I chose it are twofold; in the 
first place it is the only serious topie I know 
enough about to justify my discussing it in 
the presence of an audience of such various 
distinction, and in the second I am rapidly 
approaching a state of suspended animation 
so far as my association with local govern- 
ment is concerned, so that without aspiring 
to brilliance or even provocation I can air 
my views with greater freedom and possibly 
less offence than any of my colleagues who 
are still bound to the wheel of official 
discretion. 

At the same time I am not unmindful 
that this address is being delivered to the 
Educational Science Section of the British 
Association, and that to some the connection 
between educational science and practical 
problems which to a large extent are com- 
mon to local government as a whole rather 
than peculiar to educational administration 
may well appear remote. I am not quite 
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sure what educational science connotes, but 
I imagine it may comprehend not only the 
philosophical principles upon which educa- 
tional practice is or ought to be based but 
also experiment and research into method. 
The administrative machine, particularly in 
the public education service, is an instru- 
ment which, if improperly employed, may 
well distort the first and hamper the second. 
For that reason alone it deserves an occa- 
sional inspection by the educational scien- 
tist, whatever his particular interest may 
be. Moreover, in recent years the British 
Association has attached special importance 
to the impact of science on society. For the 
great majority of teachers, pupils and 
parents in this country the medium through 
which this impact is felt so far as education 
is concerned is the local education authority. 

Furthermore, this question of local ad- 
ministration, uninspiring as it may appear, 
may not be without its significance in rela- 
tion to current issues of world-wide impor- 
tance. Only the other day I heard a promi- 
nent member of a local education authority 
quoting, or as I believe misquoting, a still 
more eminent personage to the effect that 
‘‘loeal government is the last bulwark of 
demoeracy.’’ Exactly what he meant by 
the word “‘last’’ is obscure, and as nautical 
metaphors are notoriously tricky things 
there is a possibility that he may have 
meant bulkhead rather than bulwark. I 
take it, however, that his meaning was that, 
if democracy is going to founder, the imme- 
diate cause will probably be found not so 
much in the legislative eccentricities of 
Parliament as in the inefficiency of local 
administration. It is when men begin to 
feel miserable that the value of political 
liberty begins to slump, and it is when in- 
telligent men feel the pinch worst that 
revolutions begin to happen. It may be a 
hasty and inadequate generalization, but 
there seems to me to be much in the view 
that the totalitarian state has arisen from 
the economic and spiritual destitution of 
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the professional classes. I must, however, 
resist the temptation to platitudinize on 
this popular problem and try to confine my. 
self to certain tendencies in the administra. 
tion of local government, and of education 
in particular, which can have at most only 
an indirect bearing on the much wider 
question of the relation of the state to the 
individual. 

Political thinkers throughout the ages 
have frequently defined or described the 
function of administration. Of all their 
attempts the one which appeals most to a 
harassed official is the late Lord Fisher’s 
cynical aphorism that it consists in the in- 
telligent anticipation of agitation. From a 
somewhat less negative point of view it may 
be regarded as compounded of deliberation 
and execution, of which the latter should 
but does not always follow the former. In 
very simple terms, administration _ is 
neither more nor less than a method of 
transacting business, and particularly pub- 
lie business, as cheaply and as quickly as is 
compatible with doing it reasonably well. 
Even this lacks precision and is by no means 
free from ambiguity. Where for instance 
is the standard to be found by which from 
time to time ‘‘reasonably well’’ shall be 
measured? It may be argued that the prac- 
tical administrator will in fact know at any 
given time the standard he has to aim at in 
order to satisfy public opinion, just as the 
craftsman may point to contemporary taste 
as the criterion of production. 

Whether it is possible or not to find an 
acceptable definition of administration, it 
will probably be agreed that it expresses 
itself through two functions, the legislative 
and the executive. Most of the administra- 
tive problems which come within the pur- 
view of local government fall in the latter 
category. 

By a process which is at once historical 
and natural, the legislative side of adminis- 
trative activity has remained largely in the 
hands of the central government, though it 
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would be to fall into an error which pro- 
fessed experts have not always avoided if 
the fact were overlooked that in many in- 
stances experiments legitimately conducted 
by local authorities within the powers con- 
ferred upon them by Acts of Parliament 
have often led to new ideas and consequent 
legislation. Side by side with this distribu- 
tion of legislative and executive activities, 
and to a large extent determining it, there 
has proceeded a fundamental change in the 
conception of the function of the state in 
relation to the individual eitizen which has 
marked the last century and, with increas- 
ing emphasis, the last quarter of it. The 
change to which I refer is one from a nega- 
tive to a positive conception of legislative 
objectives and has profoundly modified the 
scope and character of local administration. 
Until one hundred years ago the main inter- 
est of government was to restrain men from 
living evil lives; since then the intention, 
however mysterious in operation, has been 
to help them to live good ones. 

This change has eoineided and is no doubt 
connected with another conception widely 
developed if not ereated during the same 
period, viz., the idea of human progress or 
the infinite perfectibility of man. A social 
order designed by those who believe that 
every day and in every way men are getting 
better and better may be expected to exhibit 
fundamental differences from one the main 
object of which is to postpone as long as 
possible the coming of inevitable decay. 

The obvious result of this evolution from 
a negative to a positive view of the function 
of government has been a vastly increased 
interference by the state in the goings and 
comings of the ordinary citizen; and the 
problems which form the subject of this 
paper arise from the steps which have been 
and are being taken to make this inter- 
ference effective. The growth in this busi- 
ness of government, as in other businesses, 
has forced home the need for administrative 
devolution, with the consequent rise of local 
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government as the machinery through 
which much of the will of Parliament must 
be implemented. 

It is no part of this paper to try to trace 
the process of this devolution, but it is rele- 
vant to point out that there have been occa- 
sions when the need for defining satisfac- 
torily the respective spheres of the central 
and the local government has presented 
itself as an extremely urgent problem, at 
any rate to the minds of many local admin- 
istrators. There is little, however, for me 
to say on this point because the rules ac- 
cording to which the game is to be played 
are now generally accepted, and the players, 
in my experience, are observing them in an 
increasingly friendly and harmonious spirit. 
We all think and may even speak unkindly 
about Whitehall from time to time, but on 
calm reflection can not but admit that we 
are treated on the whole with delicacy and 
consideration. 

There is one aspect of this relationship, 
however, which is important, and that is the 
financial one. I shall have something to say 
a little later on the question of the adequacy 
or otherwise of exchequer grants so far as 
local education authorities are concerned. 
On the wider issue we may rest content with 
the fact that, whatever arguments may be 
adduced or principles invoked, so long as 
there are local administrators they will con- 
tinue to pursue the laudable object of get- 
ting as much money and as little interfer- 
ence from the central authority as they 
possibly ean. But if devolution is to remain 
a necessity, and granted the continuance 
both of a democratic system and of the 
parental interest of the state, there seems 
no alternative. The really disconcerting 
problems for the future seem to me to arise 
from the present nature of the local govern- 
ment bodies themselves. The first difficulty 
would appear to lie in the unit, 7.e., in the 
size and geographical distribution of local 
government areas. Recognized authorities, 
who are mostly foreigners and seem to re- 
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gard our political institutions with greater 
enthusiasm than we do ourselves, tend to 
congratulate us on our ingenuity in adjust- 
ing them to meet new social and economic 
needs as they arise. It would be difficult 
to detect this evolutionary process at work 
so far as local government boundaries are 
concerned. It is true that towns have 
grown and encroached on county areas and 
that there has been a distinction in the 
degree of autonomy conferred on authori- 
ties of different sizes by successive Acts of 
Parliament, but substantially it remains 
true that our local government boundaries 
derive mainly from Saxon times when the 
problems of modern administration can 
hardly have been foreseen. 

When the present local education authori- 
ties were established by the Act of 1902, 
there was an opportunity to devise areas 
with regard to administrative convenience 
rather than historical association, but it is 
significant that there does not appear to 
have been any serious suggestion to do 
other than to allocate the new powers and 
duties among the existing local units. Con- 
sequently, we find the control of public 
education, under the benevolent supervision 
of the board of edueation, distributed 
among 318 different bodies, varying from 
London, with 4,396,821 inhabitants, down 
to Tiverton (Devonshire), with 9,610. 

These local education authorities in- 
herited the property of the school boards 
and technical instruction committees, in- 
cluding a number of buildings in various 
states of repair, and of officials in much the 
same condition, together with some strange 
and embarrassing residuary legacies, like 
the Cockerton Judgment and Dual Control. 

It is very much to their credit that within 
three and a half decades, with a great war 
intervening, they have not only introduced 
some kind of order into this confusion but 
have also built up a great system of see- 
ondary education, put the salaries of teach- 
ers on a more satisfactory basis, and under- 
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taken the task of reorganizing the whole 
system of so-called elementary education, 
the full effect of which it is too early to 
appreciate. It is significant of the success 
they have achieved that those pioneers jn 
public education, the Scots, should recently 
have reconstructed their administrative 
machine on the English model and so driven 
another nail in the coffin of the ad hoe edu- 
cation authority. And yet we must confess 
that we are still very far from that adjust- 
ment of opportunity to ability which is, | 
suppose, the fundamental aim of any demo- 
cratic system of publie education. 

If I appear to be devoting most of my 
time to pointing out the defects in our local 
education system, I should like to make it 
clear that my object is to contribute my 
mite towards smoothing out the long road 
which has yet to be traveled and in no way 
to belittle the efforts of a by no means 
ignoble army of public servants. 

Apart from questions of size and popula- 
tion, local education authorities also vary 
greatly in their financial resources as re- 
gards both their own ratable value and thie 
contributions which they receive from the 
exchequer towards their net expenditure 
Neither the money they raise themselves nor 
the grants they receive from government 
are in any arithmetical proportion to their 
respective areas or populations, and, ai- 
though the formula by which the grant is 
calculated was no doubt intended to take 
account of local circumstances affecting 
expenditure, the conditions which it was 
designed to meet in many eases no longer 
obtain. The resultant anomalies are a fruit- 
ful cause of dissatisfaction in many areas 
and of acute embarrassment in some; 1 
fact, the whole question of the financial 
relationship between the central govern- 
ment and the local authority is one which 
calls for an immediate and comprehensive 
review. 

Then again authorities vary very mucl 
in character, some being purely rura!, many 
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purely urban, while others contain a mix- 
ture of the two, or are in process of transi- 
tion from the former to the latter. A 
further and ever-present difficulty so far as 
many of them are concerned is the fact that 
while some of them are empowered to deal 
with all forms of education in their area 
Counties and County Boroughs, techni- 
eally known as Part II Authorities), others 
are only empowered to deal with elementary 
education (Part III Authorities). Part III 
Authorities, and particularly the smaller 
ones, are naturally jealous of their preroga- 
tives and one ean not but admire the cour- 
age with which many of them are facing the 
train on their resources, financial and 
otherwise, which the provision of elementary 
education on reorganized lines must entail. 
At the same time, when it is realized that 
‘higher’? edueation usually starts at the 
age of 11 or even earlier, while ‘‘elemen- 
tary’’ education will shortly extend to 15 
or even 16, and that most of the larger Part 
Il] Authorities have exercised the right of 
establishing seleetive central schools, which 
ill Maly cases approximate in standard and 
aim the other forms of selective post- 
primary institution provided by the Part IT 
Authority in the same area, the possibilities 
! confusion, overlapping and friction will 
need no emphasis. 

It is true that many of these difficulties 
can be and are in faet being overcome by 
cooperation between the authorities con- 
cerned, but it should be pointed out that, 
While cooperation ranks high among the 
blessed words in the educational vocabulary, 
it usually involves a compromise and is 
never the ideal method of administrative 
procedure. No departmental chief, I im- 
would set two typists to type the 


agine, 


same leiter or two office boys to lick the 
same stamp simply in order that they might 
have the advantage of cooperating. 

The next problem is concerned with the 
personnel of the local edueation authorities. 


he personnel is divided into the amateur 
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and the professional elements, or the un- 
paid and the underpaid, as I have heard 
it expressed. The amateur element is again 
divided between persons coopted for their 
knowledge of and interest in education, and 
others elected by the people not solely, ex- 
perience suggests, because they are known 
to possess either or both of these qualifica- 
tions. The coopted members for obvious 
reasons are generally among the most valu- 
able members of an education authority, 
but the fact that they are not members of 
the eounty or borough council, and so have 
no direct responsibility to the electorate, is 
usually regarded as disqualifying them for 
occupying really responsible positions, e.g., 
chairmanships of committees. 

The most serious aspect of the problem 
to my mind is the steady and even acceler- 
ating deterioration in the amateur person- 
nel which has taken place since the war. 
This is particularly marked in the case of 
the elected representatives of the people. 
The reasons are as plain as the fact. The 
most obvious of course is the gap caused by 
the war itself in the ranks of those who, if 
they had survived, would probably have 
been the first to offer themselves for public 
service. But this is by no means the whole 
or even the main explanation. The vast 
increase in the responsibilities laid upon 
local authorities by legislation since the 
same period makes it necessary that any 
member who is to become really au fait with 
the business of education should be able to 
devote a considerable amount of his weekly 
time to it, whereas before the war it was 
possible for a person of average intelligence 
to grasp not only the general lines of policy 
but also day-to-day happenings by occa- 
sional attendance at committee meetings. 
Outside tendencies have also been at work 
during the same period to make such extra 
attention increasingly onerous and diffi- 
eult; the business of making a living has 
also become more strenuous, and people, 
who might have been able to devote before 
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the war the amount of time which was neces- 
sary to grasp the business of administration, 
now find themselves, so far from being able 
to give the additional time which the in- 
creasing duties demand, in a position to give 
much less time than before. Consequently, 
local administration is being progressively 
denuded of persons actively engaged and 
occupying positions of responsibility in 
industry and commerce. 

There seems no sign whatever that either 
of these tendencies is likely to lose its effect. 
Everything in fact points in the other direc- 
tion, and the result is already apparent in 
the inereasing tendency of education au- 
thorities to consist of people who have 
retired from work, or have never had work, 
or who are in fact professionals rather than 
amateurs because, as officials of political or 
other associations, it is expedient for them 
to become members of local education au- 
thorities from the point of view of promot- 
ing the objects which their associations have 
at heart. It is no reflection on the personal 
integrity of these last to express the opinion 
that they constitute a serious danger to the 
system on the ground that if there is a 
bureaucratic habit of mind, and if as some 
people believe it is inimical to good govern- 
ment, these people possess it and bring it 
to bear on their consideration of educational 
problems without the saving grace of the 
professional educationist’s training in and 
knowledge of the particular branch of 
administration with which he is dealing. 

There remain, of course, many splendid 
people who give their services to educational 
administration, and I must safeguard my- 
self against appearing to suggest by the use 
of the word deterioration that graft or 
other forms of dishonesty are on the in- 
crease. That, I am glad to say, has not been 
my experience. There is the risk, however, 
which is more than theoretical, of intellee- 
tual dishonesty creeping into the discussion 
of educational affairs when the authority 
contains any substantial number of mem- 
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bers who are pledged to a set of opinions 
which may have a crossbearing on purely 
educational considerations. 

As I have pointed out the difficulties—] 
will not say the defects—in our local goy. 
ernment system at considerable length, | 
suppose I am under some obligation to at- 
tempt to indicate possible remedies. So far 
as the numbers, sizes and financial arrange. 
ments are concerned, it is not difficult either 
to indicate the general lines which reform 
in theory should follow or to envisage the 
practical difficulties which will confront the 
reformer when he sets out to tamper with 
the traditional boundaries of English local 
government. It would be a bold man who 
would underrate the strength of that local 
feeling which in its nobler aspects is not 
unworthy of being termed local patriotism, 
but at other times merely vocalizes the 
parish pump. It is, however, possible for 
practical experience and even a priori 
reasoning to suggest certain of the attri- 
butes which the ideal local government unit 
should possess. It should be large enough 
to be able to provide the variety of services 
which a modern community requires, but 
not so large that the day-to-day discharge 
of routine administration necessitates a 
rigid or bureaucratic attitude towards the 
problems presented for solution. In educa- 
tion in particular it is important that the 
area should contain sufficient children or 
students to justify the provision of the 
various types of educational institution 
which modern needs demand. It is diff 
cult, for instance, for a small area to face 
the cost of modern schools, particularly of 
the most expensive form of them, the tech- 
nical college, and although a solution may 
be found in cooperation between neighbor- 
ing authorities, it does not always follow 
that authorities who are contiguous ge0- 
graphically have similar needs, and there 
is also the risk that the standard of co 
operative effort may come to approximate 
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to the lowest common multiple among the 
authorities concerned. 

Another important consideration from 
the economic point of view is that the au- 
thority should be sufficiently large to be 
able to obtain good contracts for the supply 
of the various materials which it requires. 
Modern methods of mechanization and ra- 
tionalization have been slowly but surely 
invading the province of local government, 
but their advocates have not always been 
ready to recognize the fact that, while cen- 
tralization under the control of one com- 
mittee or one officer makes for efficiency and 
economy up to a point, the stage can easily 
be reached when the activities and respon- 
sibilities both of the committee and the 
officer become so large that neither they nor 
he are able to keep the threads comfortably 
within their grasp. When this stage is 
reached the question of devolution becomes 
just as important as that of centralization 
at the earlier stage. 

[ have come to the conclusion that for 
education authorities, and I believe for 
other authorities also, the minimum size of 
any local government unit should be an area 
with a population of 250,000; the ideal size 
would be between 500,000 and 750,000, and 
the maximum size 1,000,000. The establish- 
ment of areas of this size would, of course, 
presuppose the total abolition of Part III 
Authorities, by conferring complete auton- 
omy on the largest, or on the amalgamation 
of others where they are geographically 
contiguous, and by abolishing the rest. 

There is one other matter in this connec- 
tion which is worth some consideration, and 
that is the question of so redistributing 
areas that none of them may in future be 
exclusively rural or exclusively urban. 
This is a proposition which has commended 
itself widely to many social reformers who 
have advocated a regional organization for 
local government. I am not sure that it is 
quite as important as some of its advocates 
have supposed, partly because with the de- 
velopment of modern transport and of town 
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and country planning the difference in out- 
look and needs between the town and coun- 
try dweller is tending to disappear. I 
would, however, admit that in such matters 
as technical education a purely rural area 
tends to be penalized, at any rate where 
agriculturists have still to realize that their 
industry is just as much in need of technical 
instruction as any other. 

To some extent the establishment of geo- 
graphical units of a more uniform and 
rational size would contribute towards the 
solution of the major difficulty of personnel 
because, while it is true that some small 
authorities enjoy admirable committees and 
officials, whereas some of the larger ones are 
notoriously below standard in these respects, 
it will remain true on the basis of probabil- 
ity that within reason the larger the area 
the wider the choice it will have among 
people for its members of committees, and 
the larger salary it will be able to afford 
and consequently the wider field it will be 
able to draw upon for its administrative 
appointments. Larger areas and higher 
salaries will not, however, by themselves 
overcome the personnel difficulties which 
have bulked so largely in this paper. Un- 
less people who are competent to govern can 
be made to realize that the preservation of 
liberty must depend on the capacity of 
those who voluntarily serve the community, 
that is, unless people are moved in greater 
numbers to offer themselves for public ser- 
vice by the Socratic urge, namely, fear of 
being governed by worse people than them- 
selves, the prospect of arresting the deteri- 
oration in the amateur personnel of local 
authorities is small. 

Something of course may be done by so 
easing the burden falling upon committees 
that members may be freed from the te- 
dium of what are at present known as 
‘‘dustbin’’ debates and enabled to devote 
themselves to the wider issues of policy and 
the supervision of their officials. The 
trouble is that the present type of member 
often prefers the ‘‘dustbin’’ debate to any 
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other kind because its subject is a matter 
with which he is familiar; it is common 
experience that embodying 
recommendations of high policy are much 
easier to get through committees than those 
trivial 


memoranda 


which deal with comparatively 
issues. 

It may be a pessimistic opinion, but my 
own view is that local government will have 
in future to counteract the deterioration in 
its amateur element by a corresponding 
improvement in the professional element, 
that is, it will have to look to recruiting 
better officials in the future than it has re- 
eruited in the past. This is not simply a 
matter of higher salaries, it is more a ques- 
tion of placing the training and status of 
the local government officer on a basis at 
least equal to that of the central civil ser- 
vant. I am not shutting my eyes to the faet 
that there has been a steady improvement 
in the conditions of service for local govern- 
ment officers during the last twenty-five 
years and, as a natural consequence, in the 
type of officer who is now coming forward. 
In the education service, for instance, the 
Associations of Local Authorities have re- 
cently proposals affecting the 
recruitment of 


approved 
status, emoluments and 
entrants to the higher ranks of the service. 
Other people thinking along other lines 
have played with the idea of the city or 
county manager. There may be possibilities 
in this idea provided that areas do not ex- 
ceed the limits to which I have already 
referred, and provided that the traditional 
idea that the chief officer of an authority 
should be a lawyer can be finally laid to 
rest. The legal mind has many virtues, and 
administration would become chaotie with- 
out its restraining influence, but it is by 
temperament and training a _ restraining 
influence and is consequently unfitted to 
take quick decisions or give prompt effect 
to them when taken. 

3ut if there is any validity in my con- 
tention that the salvation of democracy as 
exemplified in our local government is to 
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be sought in an improved type of official. 
I must in conclusion try to give some answer 
to the question, ‘‘Who is the happy war- 
rior?’’ The Association of Directors and 
Secretaries for Education, of which body | 
am proud to be a member, answered this 
question more adequately than I can hope 
to do so a few years ago when they gaye 
evidence to a Royal Commission on Local 
Government, and I ean only refer those 
interested to a document which is almost 
lyrical in its fervor. Speaking in more 
mundane terms, I would say that the edu- 
cational administrator should have had a 
university training and some experience as 
a teacher in one branch or other of the 
education service. It is essential that he 
should possess the qualities of a sound 
administrator, that he should know how to 
initiate, when to delegate, when and where 
to advance, how to endure setbacks—above 
all, how to handle men. If he can retain 
a genuine enthusiasm for the science of 
education it will not be so necessary for 
him to 
educational theory. 

Finally, he must beware of the harden- 
ing effects of custom and precedent. The 
needs of society are changing rapidly and 
it is the function of all educators to study 
these needs and to consider how best they 
ean be met. At its highest this demands 
from him a philosophy of life in which he 
is compelled to study continually the philo- 
sophical basis of education and the princ- 
ples on which this great human science has 
developed; at the worst he ean fall back 
and inspiration: 


have a profound knowledge 0! 


on Pope for comfort 
‘‘Whate’er is best administered is best.” 
There is a story that there was once 4 
subaltern in a famous cavalry regiment who 
was so stupid that his brother officers no- 
ticed it. There is an equally apocryphal 
incident of an educationist who was so 
platitudinous that an educational eonfer- 


} 


ence noticed it. I wonder whether | have 


emulated him. 
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PROBLEMS AND TECHNIQUES OF EDUCATIONAL 
DIAGNOSIS AND ADJUSTMENT' 


By Professor CARTER V. GOOD 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


ScoPE OF THE FIELD 


{ur number of children and youth re- 
quiring special consideration in the solution 
of their edueational problems is large, and 
the types of maladjustment represented are 
varied. This group ineludes not only the 


mentally and physically handicapped, but 
those who are maladjusted socially, morally 


emotionally, those who perform below 
their level of learning capacity, and others 
whose latent talents and special aptitudes 
because of inadequate stimulation are never 
viven expression. Therefore, an adequate 


of adjustment involves not only 
(the corrective mea- 


program 
instruction 
Learning difficulties are associated 
for well-balanced 
educational 


truct 


ion (provision 
educative experiences) and 
diagnosis (the use of appropriate techniques 


ala to analyze both strengths and 


Weaknesses as a basis for guidance in the 
form of developmental or remedial mea- 
sures Learning difficulties are associated 
with physical, intellectual, pedagogical, 


emotional, social and environmental factors. 
This conception of diagnosis and adjust- 
eit is in Sharp contrast to programs which 
are limited to testing for errors in a given 
scliool subject, to be followed by corrective 
drill work, 

No figures are available concerning the 
uluuber of children who perform below their 


evel ol learning eapacity and therefore 
eed Gevelopmental or remedial instruction. 


fore the annual Educational Conference, 

if Mississippi, July 7, 1938. 
L. J. Brueckner, Introduction, ‘‘ Educational 
age pp. 1-2. Thirty-fourth Yearbook of 
al Society for the Study of Edueation. 
Publie School 


m, Illinois: Publishing 


and Protection. 


Estimates of the number of handicapped 
children of the various types are as fol- 


lows 38 


Blind 14,400 
Partially seeing 50,000 
Impaired hearing 3,000,000 
Defective speech 1,000,000 
Crippled 300,000 
Tubercular 382,000 
Tuberculosis suspected 850,000 
Weak or damaged hearts 1,000,000 
Malnourished 6,000,000 
Behavior problems 675,000 
Mentally retarded 450,000 


Total 13,721,400 


When allowance is made for inclusion of 
mentally accelerated and gifted children, it 
appears that, if there were no duplication 
in the list due to a given child having more 
than one type of defect, more than 30 per 
cent. of our 45,000,000 children and youth 
require special consideration in the solution 
of their educational problems. A more con- 
servative estimate is that ten million chil- 
dren need special educational facilities, 
which number is the equivalent of one third 
of the thirty million total present enrolment 
in elementary and_ secondary — schools, 
although not all of the ten million are now 
in school, just as not all of the total 45,000,- 
000 youth are at present in school. Cer- 
tainly the number of the maladjusted has 
not deereased during the decade of the thir- 
ties. 

TYPES OF KNOWLEDGE NEEDED AND APPRO- 
PRIATE METHODS OF RESEARCH 

A respectable body of knowledge concern- 
ing handicapped and exceptional children 
Health 
‘«The 
Gifted,’’ pp. 5-6. New 


House Conference on Child 
“*Special 


3 The White 
Edueation’’ 
Handicapped and the 
York: Century Company, 1931. 
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has accumulated. However, much addi- 
tional information is needed to present a 
complete picture of the problems of diag- 
nosis and adjustment. Appropriate areas 
for study or desirable types of knowledge, 
and suggested investigational techniques, 
will be described briefly.° 

1. Delimitation and Subdivision of the 
Ficld of Educational Diagnosis. In the 
opening paragraph attention was directed 
to the scope of the area of diagnosis and 
adjustment, as including not only the men- 
tally and physically handicapped, but the 
socially, morally or emotionally malad- 
justed, those working below learning ¢a- 
pacity and others with unexplored or unde- 
veloped special aptitudes. School workers 
early came to recognize the existence of the 
various subdivisions of the physically hand- 
icapped (hard of hearing, deaf, partially 
seeing, blind, speech defective, crippled and 
delicate) and the resulting maladjustments. 
Later they identified the mentally handi- 
capped and the talented, as well as prob- 
lems of diagnosis and remedial work in the 
several fields of instruction, including even 
such newer areas as_ health education, 
speech, vocational interests and aptitudes, 
music, art, leisure-time activities and crea- 
tiveness. The recognition of types of social 
maladjustment, due to personality difficul- 

4Ibid. The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. ‘‘The Handicapped Child.’’ 
New York: Century Company, 1933. Pp. 452. 
Carter V. Good and Others, ‘‘Summary of Studies 
Relating to Children,’’ Journal of 
Exceptional Children, Extra Issue (January, 1938), 
1-60. Elise H. Martens and Florence E. Reynolds, 
‘An Annotated Bibliography on the Education and 
Psychology of Exceptional Children.’’ Pamphlet 
No. 71. Washington: Office of Education, 1937. 
Pp. iv + 42. 

5 The writer has adapted for present purposes a 


Exceptional 


penetrating analysis of investigational areas deal- 
ing with the physically handicapped, prepared by 
Douglas E. Seates, ‘‘ What Can Research Contribute 
to Our Understanding of the Physically Handi- 
capped?’’? Journal of Educational Research, xxxi 
(September, 1937), 20-28. 
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ties and behavior disorders, is one of the 
more recent developments. 

There probably are other subdivisions 
which will result when further progress has 
been made in techniques of diagnosis, recog- 
nition of factors affecting educational ad- 
justment and refinement of measuring and 
recording instruments. For example, the 
‘*delicate’’ group may be subdivided jnto 
the anemic, cardiac, undernourished, epi- 
leptic and other groups, while, as previously 
indicated, in addition to English, reading, 
arithmetic, social studies and science, cer- 
tain newer instructional and learning areas 
(health, behavior, speech, vocations, music, 
art, leisure time and creativeness) have been 
subjected to diagnostic and remedial analy- 
Sis. 

2. Definition of the Scope of the Various 
Diagnostic Categories. 
termine when a given child comes within 
the scope of one of the diagnostic subdivi- 
sions. Even in the case of physical handi- 
caps, the problem of definition arises. How 
defective must vision, hearing, speech or 
heart be before the child is classified as sub- 
normal? Progress has been made in identi- 
fying children in terms of levels of general 
intelligence, special talents and defects and 
proficiency in the school subjects, although 
we are far from being able to classify with 
certainty a given child as a genius in general 
intelligence or musical or art aptitude. At 
what point does the child become a subject 
for diagnostic and developmental or re- 
medial treatment in reading, arithmetic, 
social studies, science, health, speech, musi¢ 
or art? The question of definition becomes 
increasingly complicated in dealing with 
problems of social and emotional adjust: 
ment. What degrees and types of persol- 
ality and behavior disorders require spe 
cial consideration and treatment? <A sug: 
gested answer is the preparation of cas? 
studies of well-adjusted individuals as 4 


It is not easy to de- 
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norm against which to project the behavior 
of others. 

» Identification of Cases for Educational 
Diagnosis. Various types of tests and in- 
struments have aided greatly in identifying 
cases for developmental or remedial treat- 
ment, and in determining the degree of 
the handicap or ability present. The in- 
struments and procedures of the field of 
medicine have been particularly helpful in 
dealing with the physically handicapped. 
Intelligence, aptitude, achievement and per- 
sonality tests are indispensable in the work 
of identification, although only a beginning 
has been made toward the refinement of 
such instruments, especially in the areas of 
special aptitudes and of personality and be- 
havior adjustments. Other aids include 
questionnaires, analyses of errors, inter- 
views, observation, checklists, rating scales, 
laboratory procedures and ease study. It 
is rather generally recognized that the com- 
plexity and newness of measurements in a 
social science field such as education will 
occasion perplexing problems for many 
years to come. 

4. Enumeration of the Cases in Each 
How many children fall in each 
class for a given school system, for a state, 
for the nation? The estimates for the coun- 
try as a whole, given earlier in this discus- 
sion, are from the White House Conference 
of 1930. These numbers represent in the 
main the children with physical handicaps, 
and are startling enough. What number of 
children in a given classroom or school or 
system are maladjusted socially in terms 
ol personality, emotional or behavior dis- 
orders? How many are talented in music 
or art or have undeveloped aptitudes in 
other fields? How many are below the level 
of their iearning capacities in a given school 
subject and require developmental or re- 
medial instruction? Obviously, this enum- 
eration, in terms of accuracy and complete- 
ness, must depend on the definiteness with 
which lines of demareation subdivide the 


(rroup. 
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various fields of educational diagnosis and 
on the adequacy of the measuring instru- 
ments and procedures employed to classify 
eases. The enumeration of cases in each 
diagnostic group depends normally on the 
techniques and instruments of the survey 
methods of investigation, most of which are 
listed under the preceding section dealing 
with identification of cases for diagnosis. 

5. Factors Associated with the Occurrence 
of Defects and Talents. The evidence in this 
area is far from complete. Additional 
knowledge is needed concerning the relation 
of hereditary, physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, age, sex, racial, economic, social, 
community, regional and educational fac- 
tors to the presence of handicaps or special 
abilities. Considerable work has been done 
to discover the relative contributions of 
heredity and environment to mental devel- 
opment. What pattern of conditions or 
combination of circumstances is most favor- 
able to the discovery and development of 
talents in music, art, creativeness or leisure- 
time activities? What factors are associated 
with and make up the wholesome personal- 
ity of a socially adjusted, emotionally 
mature individual? What are the causes of 
learning difficulties in the various school 
activities? It is true that genuine progress 
in educational diagnosis has been made in 
such subjects as reading, writing, spelling 
and arithmetie. 

Some factors are 
handicaps or defects, while others are con- 
tributory. Failure in arithmetic may be 
due ‘directly to 
school, but contributing reasons may be the 


immediate causes of 


excessive absence from 
attitude of the parents and home conditions. 
Many mistakes are made in attempting to 
deduce causal relationships between an 
associated factor and a special ability or 
defect. 
amount of credit in high-school Latin proba- 
bly should be attributed to the selective 


factor of intelligence rather than to con- 


Both college suecess and a large 


sider the pursuit of Latin in secondary 
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school as the cause of high marks in college. 
Both faulty eye movements and poor per- 
formance in reading comprehension proba- 
bly are the results of confused, inward 
mental processes rather than to attribute 
poor reading performance wholly to clumsy 
eye movements. 

A number of research methods aid in the 
analysis of such causal relationships: ex- 
perimental and laboratory procedures, cor- 
relation techniques, factor analysis, case 
histories and genetic studies. Some of the 
more analytical studies in this area identify 
the structural and functional details of the 
defect.° What takes places when one stut- 
ters? Is the difficulty in the breathing, in 
the lips or elsewhere? What are the emo- 
tional aspects? When do they begin? Is 
one aware in advance that he is going to 
stutter? Are difficulties in reading percep- 
tual in nature due to defective vision or 
hearing? Are they motor deficiencies or 
handicaps in the form of eye movements, 
articulation, birth injuries, diseases affect- 
ing the central nervous system or glandular 
conditions? Are the difficulties due to intel- 
lectual, linguistic, emotional or methodologi- 
eal factors? 

6. Results Associated with the Presence 
of Handicaps and Special Abilities. A false 
popular notion is that the handicapped in- 
dividual compensates for his defect by 
strength in some other respect, and con- 
versely that the bright or talented child may 
be decidedly lacking in other ways. In 
general, the evidence is that ‘‘the good 
things of life usually go together,’’ so far 
as talents, abilities and adjustments are con- 
cerned. This belief in compensating factors 
sometimes finds advocates among parents, 
teachers and administrators, who think that 
the boy who fails in English may succeed in 
industrial arts, that the misfit in foreign 
language should try physical education, or 
that the girl who can not learn mathematies 
may do well in home economics. In the ease 


6 Douglas E. Seates, op. cit., p. 25. 
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of physical handicaps, does the blind person 
have keener senses of hearing, smell and 
touch? Does the deaf person have keener 
vision? While the evidence is against de. 
ducing such compensating abilities or ae. 
complishments, except for the results of 
training and use, our information is far 
from complete. To what extent does the 
physically handicapped person turn to a 
world of make-believe and day-dreaming 
for satisfactions for which he can only hope 
in a world of reality? Does the socially or 
emotionally maladjusted person turn to a 
more or less solitary existence, depending 
on reading, the radio, the movies, or more 
questionable pursuits for an outlet? Are 
there activities, desirable or questionable, 
which pupils follow with more than ordi- 
nary zeal because of lack of developmental 
or remedial instruction in certain school 
subjects? To study the mental and emo- 
tional life or states of either the handi- 
capped or the gifted is indeed difficult, but 
of major importance in promoting adequate 
social and educational adjustment.  Vir- 
tually the entire range of research methods 
is applicable to this area, including the tech- 
niques listed in the preceding section (fac- 
tors associated with the occurrence of 
defects or talents) and many of the norma- 
tive-survey procedures. 

7. Case Histories, Genetic Studics and 
Diagnosis. The problems of educational 
diagnosis and of developmental and re- 
medial instruction are especially susceptible 
to attack by the case method, which has been 
borrowed from medicine, social service, s0¢i- 
ology and law. Its earlier applications were 
chiefly to problems of abnormality, delin- 
quency, maladjustment, defects and prob- 
lem children, but more recently case studies 
have been made of brightness, special talents 
and unusually successful adjustment. A 
desirable trend is toward case histories of 
normal and well-adjusted boys and girls asa 
background against which to project 1 
stances of defects or special talents and as 
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an aid in knowing what development to 
.t of the typical individual. Therefore, 
more carefully synthesized case studies are 
needed not only of the physically, mentally 
or emotionally handicapped child, of those 
who learn below capacity and of special 
aptitudes, but also of those who represent 
the large group of normally well-adjusted 
persons. Educational diagnosis utilizes ex- 
tensively the case procedure: to determine 
the status of the phenomenon (the defect or 
talent) under observation, to ascertain the 
circumstances associated with the given 
phenomenon, to identify the causal factors 
promoting the particular form of adjust- 
ment or behavior, to apply developmental 
or remedial treatment and to note the results 


expe 


of such treatment. Case studies employ a 
wide variety of devices for gathering and 
analyzing data. 

The genetic method is developmental in 
character, and is similar in certain respects 


to case histories, although it usually is con- 
cerned with normal life-processes, with a 
limited segment of the individual’s develop- 
ment or behavior and with a relatively long 
Genetic investigations fre- 
quently provide norms of growth or attain- 


period of time. 


reveal conditions which 
require developmental or remedial instruc- 
Typical problems attacked by the 
mental and physical 
growth from birth to puberty, mental and 
physical development during adolescence 
and relationships between mental and phys- 
ical growth. These genetic or developmen- 
tal studies provide evidence concerning the 
causal relationships between: environment 
and growth of intelligence, heredity and 
mental development, race and mental 
erowth, sex and growth, dentition and 
erowth, and between various anatomical, 
physiological, motor and metabolie factors. 
The developmental approach is especially 
‘ignificant in studying the problems of edu- 
cational diagnosis. 


*. Prevention of Maladjustment. 


ment end often 


tion 


venetic method are: 


The 
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knowledge furnished by the types of studies 
previously described will provide a basis 
for preventive measures, an important part 
of diagnosis, since it has long been held that 
‘fan ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.’’? Much of the work to-day in the 
field of medicine and physical defects is of 
this nature. Regular physical and health 
examinations reveal defects which in time 
would create serious maladjustment, unless 
corrected. Correct fitting of glasses and 
other sight-saving procedures may prevent 
the development of reading disability. Use 
of the audiometer identifies hard-of-hearing 
children who require special attention to 
prevent the occurrence of reading and 
learning difficulties. It is hardly necessary 
to suggest that appropriate teaching and 
learning attitudes, methods, materials and 
activities are among the most significant 
factors in keeping the accomplishment of 
pupils up to learning capacity. 

9. Treatment for Developmental 
Remedial Purposes. 


and 
In spite of the em- 
phasis on preventive measures, many defects 
or handicaps develop and are present for 
remedial attention. 
are not adequate for the development of 
the gifted and to keep all working up to 
learning capacity. Continued study of 
appropriate remedial treatment is no less 
important or exacting in dealing with the 
intellectual] and educational growth of chil- 
dren than in providing for their physical 
well-being. For example, the treatment of 
reading difficulties will vary according to 
whether the causes are associated with 
motor, glandular, intellectual, linguistic, 
emotional or methodological factors. 

10. Materials and Methods of Instruction. 
We are far from final answers concerning 
the best curriculum and teaching techniques 
for the various types of children requiring 


Existing provisions 


developmental or remedial consideration : 


the physically, mentally or emotionally 
handicapped, those who learn below capac- 


ity and those with undiscovered or under- 
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developed aptitudes. We still have with us 
questions of reading readiness, manuscript 
writing, fusion, consumer education, work- 
books, book format, size of learning units, 
supplementary materials, laboratory meth- 
ods, visual aids, use of sound equipment, 
social need, adult needs, child interests, 
grade placement, time allotment, matura- 
tion, acceleration, enrichment, grouping 
and individual differences. Ingenious ex- 
perimental and laboratory procedures and 
instruments (including time records, eye- 
movement photography, motion and sound 
films and voice records) have aided not only 
in educational diagnosis, but also in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of materials and meth- 
ods of instruction. Other useful procedures 
include testing, analysis of errors, inter- 
views and observation. 

11. Follow-up Service and Vocational 
Adjustment. Outstanding work has been 
done in following bright children over a 
period of years in the Stanford ‘‘Genetic 
Studies of Genius.’’ A number of inves- 
tigations have followed normal children 
through a period of school years and even 
into after-school life to note the effectiveness 
of the school program in relation to social 
and vocational adjustment, but few studies 
have made such an analysis of the groups 
treated in the present discussion. What is 
the after-school history of the physically 
handicapped, of those with personality and 
behavior disorders, of pupils who learn 
below capacity and of others talented in 
some particular field? What are the voca- 
tional opportunities available and the ad- 
justments necessary? In the light of such 
information, what changes need to be made 
in materials and methods of instruction ? 

12. Organization and Administration. 
This field covers a large number of prob- 
lems where worth-while work of the survey 
type, dealing with current practice, has 
been done. However, as conditions change, 
such investigations must be brought up to 
date. The area includes questions of 
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finance, law, buildings, equipment, special 
classes, special teachers, clinics, Supervision, 
ete. In these respects each school system op 
state to some extent has individual problems 
to solve. 

13. Historical Studies. Each school sys. 
tem, state or nation has its own history deal. 
ing with problems of educational diagnosis, 
Little of this history has been written. The 
values of such history will be a knowledge 
of the accomplishments and mistakes of the 
past which may aid in evaluating trends and 
current conditions. Historical knowledge 
may even assist in projecting trends into the 
future. The historical sources include: 
legislative acts, court decisions, minutes of 
school boards, annual reports of superinten- 
dents, autobiographies and other personal 
materials, courses of study, college cata- 
logues, newspapers, text-books, specimens of 
pupils’ work, instructional materials, build- 
ings, equipment, photographs, instruments 
for diagnosis, ete. Analytical, evaluative 
summaries of the literature and investiga- 
tions in the several areas of developmental 
and remedial instruction may be considered 
a desirable form of historical work. 


GRADUATE THESES IN THE FIELD OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


An analysis’ of the titles of graduate 
theses on problems of special education or 
educational diagnosis over the period from 
1929 to 1935 reveals the limited extent to 
which graduate students have studied such 
problems. The figures cited in succeeding 
sentences refer to the titles of masters’ and 
doctors’ theses in such special fields as the 
blind and defective vision, deaf and hard of 
hearing, crippled, speech defects, superior 
and gifted, dull and feebleminded, emo- 
tional maladjustment and mental disorder, 
delinquency and social maladjustment and 
tubercular, cardiac and handedness cases. 

It is a matter of surprise that more than 


7 Carter V. Good, ‘‘Research Dealing with Ex- 
ceptional Groups,’’ Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Extra Issue (January, 1938), 3-6. 
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41 per cent. of the total theses deal with 
problem cases, delinquency and social mal- 
adjustment. Apparently it is characteristic 
of human nature and social institutions and 
avencies to devote most time and energy to 
those problems which, because of their very 
aeuteness, force themselves into the focus of 
attention. To a lesser extent a similar con- 
clusion can be reached from the nearly 13 
per cent. devoted to the backward, dull and 
feebleminded as compared with the less than 
9 per cent. concerned with the superior and 
gifted. The nearly 12 per cent. in the area 
of speech is due in a large measure to the 
efforts of workers at the State University of 
Iowa. It isa matter of serious concern that 
in a six-year period so few theses in gradu- 
ate departments of education have been 
written on the problems of the blind and 
defective vision, deaf and hard of hearing, 
crippled and the emotionally and mentally 
disordered. 

It is possible that the limited number of 
special-education courses, professors and 
students in graduate departments of edu- 
cation is an explanation of the relatively 
small number of theses in certain of the 
areas listed. As early as 1930 there were 
139 schools offering graduate degrees in 
education, of which only 83 are represented 
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by theses in special education, and many of 
these institutions with but a single entry in 
the six-year period from 1929 to 1935. Oc- 
casionally a graduate school concentrates its 
study of special education in a particular 
area, although no other concentration com- 
parable with that of Iowa in speech was 
apparent in the present analysis of titles of 
graduate theses in education. 

The total number of doctors’ and masters’ 
theses on exceptional groups during the six- 
year period is less than 4 per cent. and 3 
per cent., respectively, of all doctors’ and 
masters’ studies in education during the 
same period. This is indeed a small per- 
centage when compared with the number of 
children and youth considered as excep- 
tional in some respect or other. It would 
appear from the estimates quoted at the be- 
ginning of this discussion that at least 30 
per cent. of our children and youth require 
special educational consideration by way of 
developmental or remedial instruction. By 
all means, qualified students, field workers, 
professors and graduate schools should con- 
sider the desirability of studying the prob- 
lems of the exceptional child to an extent 
and to a degree more nearly in keeping with 
the ratio of handicapped and gifted children 
to the total youth population. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 


At the recent meeting in Copenhagen of the 
International Federation of Teachers Associa- 
tions the following resolutions were carried: 


Admission to Secondary Schools: 

The International Federation of Teachers Asso- 

ciations, referring to resolutions passed at previous 
conferences, especially to the general plan for the 
organization of education voted at the Prague 
Conference, is of opinion that: 
Ability to pay fees should not alone confer the 
right to attend a state secondary school. Con- 
versely no suitable child should be debarred from 
attendance by inability to pay fees. 


Following the completion of the primary stage 
the education of a child should continue for a time 
on general lines in order to allow an opportunity 
to discover the pupil’s special aptitude. 

At the end of this general course, a tentative 
classification of pupils should be made according 
to their response to different subjects, and to the 
results of the observation of the teacher, aided by 
a psychological test. 

Provision should be made during the progress of 
a course for the interchange of exceptional pupils 
between secondary schools and schools of other 


types. 
Teachers’ Superannuation: 


In making the following recommendations the 
International Federation of Teachers Associations 
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realizes that it is not possible to lay down general 
rules for all countries. Nevertheless the recom- 
mendations taken as a whole will indicate the broad 


direction of a progressive pension policy. The In- 
ternational Federation of Teachers Associations 
recommends: 


That the retiring age for teachers be fixed in 
consideration of the interests of education and the 
teachers themselves. 

The age limit, on the administrative side, in- 
volves a minimum and a maximum which could 
reasonably be determined by conditions in each 
country. 

That every teacher, after a certain number of 
years’ service, should have the right, in case of 
disability or dismissal, to a certain pension in 
proportion to the number of years’ service. 

The establishment, where necessary, of an au- 
tonomous, non-transferable pension fund or pension 
account to take charge, under local or national 
control according to the custom in each country, of 
all monies set aside each year to pay pensions to 
teachers. 

That pensions should not be considered as a 
favor granted to a teacher, but as a right and that 
being placed on the retired list whether for pension 
or break-down allowance should in every case be 
in accordance with a system guaranteeing complete 
impartiality. 

It appears necessary that the value of the pen- 
sion be according to the purchasing power of money, 
in countries with unstabilized currency. 

That a retired teacher should be granted a pen- 
sion sufficient to enable him to live in a reasonable 
condition of comfort without being dependent upon 
further paid work, either full or part time. 


The conference requested the executive bureau 
to continue support of the children of Spanish 
teachers through the International Assistance 
Fund and earnestly recommended the constituent 
associations to send substantial contributions to 
this special help fund. It greatly deplored the 
deaths and injuries which continue to be inflicted 
upon children and civilians by bombing planes 
and appealed to governments to do all in their 
power to prevent the continuance of such 
attacks and expressed the hope that a solution 
to the present armed conflicts will be found 
through the application of the principles of 
international law. 


PLAYGROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Last year there was founded in England a 
“Five Million Club” which has now 20,000 mem- 
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bers. At that time it was decided to make no 
public appeal in support of its objects until 
substantial measure of success had been achieved, 
The main objects of the “Five Million Club” 
are described in the London Times as follows: 


(1) To foeus public attention on the fact that, 
in spite of all that has been done by progressive 
local authorities and by the National Playing 
Fields Association and its branches, there are stil] 
at least 5,000,000 boys and girls in England and 
Wales between the ages of three and 16, out of 
a total number of 8,250,000, who have no play- 
center, playground or public recreation ground 
within reasonable walking distance of their homes, 

(2) To provide the National Playing Fields 
Association with an annual income which it ean 
spend, in consultation with the officers of the club, 
on the acquisition and equipment of play-centers 
and playgrounds for children wherever the need 
is greatest, with or without financial assistance 
from the rates or any other source. 


The existing membership of the elub has been 
recruited almost entirely from the 2,500 schools 
in England and Wales which are described in 
the literature of the club as “privileged” schools, 
by which is meant schools, publie and secondary, 
which have at least one playing field of their 
own. A circular, signed by the heads of the 
principal school organizations, was sent to these 
2,500 schools last September explaining tlie 
objects of the club and enumerating various 
methods by which support could be enlisted. 
Boys and girls were to be invited to pay a mem- 
bership fee of 4d. or 6d. a term, and communal 
boxes for special donations— to mark, for ex- 
ample, a successful day’s sport— were to be 
kept in the school. 

The appeal has, it is reported, met with much 
success, in some cases as many as 82 per cent. 
of the pupils in a school having joined the club. 
The annual subscription of the National Playing 
Fields Association, it is pointed out, is fixed by 
Royal Charter at £1, which not every one ean 
afford to pay, and the “Five Million Club” pro- 
vides an opportunity for fortifying the funds of 
the association with smaller contributions. It 
is proposed now, by widening the appeal of the 
“Five Million Club,” to bring within its member- 
ship undergraduates at the universities of En- 
gland and Wales, members of sports clubs and 
motorists. 
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[t is pointed out in the Times that the “Five 
Million Club” in its methods of collecting funds 
interested in pence rather than pounds. So, 
too, in its scheme of playgrounds it is interested 
‘1 square feet rather than acres. It aims pri- 
y at acquiring small spaces in congested 
art * Where, for instance, a warehouse site 
becomes vaeant there the “Five Million Club” 
would seek to make a playground of, say, 35 
vards square. “A playground within a quarter 


1s 
i 


maru 


of a mile of every home in every urban area 
throughout the country” is the ultimate aim of 
the club. 

Mr. P. H. B. Lyon, head master of Rugby 


School. is chairman of the elub. 


MAYOR LA GUARDIA AND THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

\iavor LA GuUARDIA, in answer to criticisms 
that he has received, has defined his position in 
regard to dual positions held by school teachers 
in New York City. It is reported that as many 
as four positions ean be held simultaneously. 

Mayor La Guardia’s attitude to these eriti- 
is outlined in a letter written to E. S. 
Rothstein, 
teacher holding a position with a salary of 
$4,500 was at the same time on the payroll of 


Clsmis 


who made complaint stating that a 


the state. 
In reply to Mr. Rothstein’s letter, Mayor La 


(Guardia wrote: 


The case you cite is not at all unusual. I agree 
with you fully that it is quite inconsistent and 
contrary to the best interests of the community 
during these times of economic stress to permit any 
city employee to hold two jobs. Nevertheless, there 
is nothing I can do about it. 

Not only are teachers permitted to hold dual 
positions, but within the school system right in the 
City of New York we have teachers holding two, 
I tried to remedy this but 
was overruled by the courts on three or four occa- 
sions. They have established the precedents so 
firmly that I am helpless in the matter. 

I think the condition is nothing short of dis- 


oraeafy!) 
fracerul 


three and four jobs. 


he Mayor is seeking also legislation permit- 
“an adequate staff of health and swimming 


+ 
ry 


ructors to supervise school playgrounds of 


+ 
? 


board of edueation during the summer 
months. He said: “I am going to seek this 


‘ion so that perhaps these health eduea- 
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tion teachers and swimming instructors ean 
stagger their vacations in order that we have 
enough of them on hand during the summer 
months. The only way to do this is through 
legislation, and we must frankly acknowledge 
it.” This action followed a criticism made by 
Park Commissioner Robert Moses to the effect 
that many available school playgrounds were 
kept closed during the summer, when they were 
most needed. The Mayor took the matter up 
with Mark A. McCloskey, recreation director 
of the Board of Education, who made the follow- 
ing report: 

With a budget increase for vacation playgrounds 
of 5 per cent., the Recreation Division of the Board 
of Education inereased its hours of service this 
summer by 155 per cent. Thirty-one new locations 
have been opened. One hundred and ten school play- 
grounds (all there are in the city over 15,000 square 
feet in size) are opened in tae twilight hours. 


They were closed last year. Last year 100 play- 


grounds were opened for morning sessions. This 
summer 376 playgrounds are opened in _ the 
mornings. 


Last summer four high school fields were opened. 
Now all high school fields, twenty-five in number, 
are open seven days a week from 9 A.M. until sun- 
down. 

The summer of 1937 school recreation facilities 
were opened 64,056 hours. At the end of this 
summer playgrounds will have been opened 163,451 
hours. This increase has been effected by the re- 
arrangement of our service and the generous help 
of the WPA recreation project. 

School swimming pools are located in the most 
valuable of school properties. Each high school has 
a plant and equipment running into millions of 
dollars. Cost of week-end maintenance of hot water 
boilers, custodial service and supervisory personnel 
within our present budget has made it advisable to 
spread our services in play fields and playgrounds 
rather than pools. 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION 

Tue Advisory Committee on Education has 
announced the publication of a report on the 
National Youth Administration, by Palmer O. 
Johnson, professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Oswald L. Harvey, for- 
merly research officer in the National Youth 
Administration. 

The study, which is number 13 of the series 
planned by the committee, reviews the student 
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aid, youth work projects and other programs 
of the National Youth Administration. In their 
summary chapter the authors conclude that 
“through the extension of educational oppor- 
tunities to the underprivileged, the Youth Ad- 
ministration has uncovered a reservoir of com- 
petent youth desirous of continued education 
for whom almost no provision has been made in 
the past. It has demonstrated the possibility 
of providing educational opportunities at small 
cost which have proved of considerable advan- 
tage to the youth and to the institutions in- 
volved. And... it has inereased school and 
college enrolments by 300,000 to 400,000 with- 
out sacrificing quality to quantity.” 

It is expected that nineteen staff studies will 
be issued. These studies were prepared origi- 
nally during the summer and autumn of 1937 
for consideration by the committee before the 
preparation of its report to the President. The 
statements and conclusions contained in the 
various studies are those of the authors and do 
not necessarily conform to those that the com- 
mittee has expressed in its own report. 

The complete list of studies to be published 
is as follows: 

1. Education in the Forty-eight States, Payson 
Smith, Frank W. Wright and associates. 
Organization and Administration of Public 
Education, Walter D. Cocking and Charles 
H. Gilmore. 

3. State Personnel Administration: With Spe- 
cial Reference to Departments of Education, 
Katherine A. Frederic. 

4. Expenditures and Sources of Revenue for 
Public Education, Clarence Heer. 

5. Principles and Methods of Distributing 
Federal Aid for Education, Paul R. Mort, 
Eugene S. Lawler and associates. 

6. The Extent of Equalization Secured through 

State School Funds, Newton Edwards and 

Herman G. Richey. 

Selected Legal Problems in Providing Fed- 

eral Aid for Education, Robert R. Hamilton. 

8. Vocational Education, John Dale Russell and 

associates. 

9. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically 

Disabled, Lloyd E. Blauch. 

10. The Land-Grant Colleges, George A. Works 

and Barton Morgan. 

11. Library Service, Carleton B. Joeckel. 

12. Special Problems of Negro Education, D. A. 

Wilkerson. 


bo 


— 
. 
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13. The National Youth Administration, Palmer 
O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey. 

14. Educational Activities of the Works Prog. 
ress Administration, Doak 8. Campbell, Freq. 
erick H. Bair and Oswald L. Harvey, 

15. Public Education in the District of Colum. 
bia, Lloyd E. Blauch and J. Orin Powers, 

16. Public Education in the Territories and Out. 
lying Possessions, Lloyd E. Blauch. 

17. Education of Children on Federal Reserva. 
tions, Lloyd E. Blauch and William |, 
Iversen. 

18. Educational Service for Indians, Lloyd Ff, 
Blauch. 

19. Research in the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Charles H. Judd. 


The committee has announced the following 
tentative publication schedule for the studies 
not yet issued: September, Studies Nos. 11, 15, 
9 and 2, probably in that order; October, 
Studies Nos. 7, 8, 14, 5, 6 and 17; November, 
Studies Nos, 4, 10, 19, 1 and 16; and December, 
Studies Nos. 3,12 and 18. This schedule is only 
approximate and is subject to change, but every 
effort will be made to have all publications issued 
by the end of December. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BIOLOCY 
TEACHERS 


THE organization meeting of the National 
Association of Biology Teachers was held in 
New York City on July 1. 

Fifteen delegates, representing approximately 
fifteen hundred pledged members in thirty-five 
states, adopted a constitution, elected officers 
and established a journal which will be known 
as The American Biology Teacher. 

The purpose of the association as stated in 
the constitution is to organize biology teachers 
on a national basis by local units in order to 
spread vital and useful biological knowledge to 
the general public; to encourage scientific think- 
ing and the scientifie method and through the 
journal to make available to biology teachers 1n- 
formation concerning the selection, organization 
and presentation of biological materials. 

The association is sponsored by the committee 
on biological science teaching of the Union of 
American Biological Societies, of which Dr. 
Osear Riddle, of Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., 18 
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chairman, and Dr. D. F. Miller, of the Ohio 
State University, is field representative. 
The officers of the association are as follows: 


President, M. C. Lichtenwalter, Chicago, Ill. 

President-elect, Maleolm D,. Campbell, Boston, 
Mass. 

First vice-president, George W. Jeffers, Farm- 
ville, Va. 

Second vice-president, 
York, N. Y. 

Secretary-treasurer, P. K. Houdek, Robinson, Il. 

Acting editor-in-chief, I. A. Herskowitz, New 
York, N. ¥. 

Managing editor, J. S. Mitchell, Lexington, Ky. 


Lucy Orenstein, New 


Inquiries concerning membership and sub- 
scriptions to the journal should be sent to the 
secretary-treasurer, P. K. Houdek, Township 
High School, Robinson, IIl. 


THE ATLANTA MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION 


Tue forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Association for Childhood Education will meet 
at Atlanta, Ga., during the week following 
Easter, April 10 to 14, 1939. Convention head- 
quarters will be the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
Miss Mamie Heinz is general chairman of the 
convention committees, and under her direction 
chairmen and members of special committees are 
preparing to weleome the association to Atlanta. 

“Edueation in School and Community” is the 
theme around which is being built a program 
that will meet a wide range of special interests. 
Among the events planned are: 


Study Classes: These are working groups aware 
of the problems confronting them and eager to give 
and receive help in their solution. Leaders in early 
childhood edueation and related fields will guide 
the work and encourage discussion. In some groups 
teachers will become pupils and, under expert 
guidance, will manipulate old and new materials 
and equipment, thus gaining a new insight into 
the problems and difficulties that children meet. 
Jean Betzner, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will direct this part of the program. 

(reneral and Business Sessions: Here delegates 
will meet to hear speakers on vital topics and to 
receive reports of the progress of the Association 


for Childhood Education (international) through- 


out the year, 
Commercial Exhibit: For those interested in new 
*quipment and supplies there will be a commercial 
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exhibit where such materials may be examined at 
leisure. 

Social Events: No convention should be all work, 
and so, with this in mind, the association and its 
Atlanta hostesses will provide opportunities for 
play, for music and for making and renewing 
friendships. 


The Association for Childhood Edueation has 
367 local branches and state groups in this 
country, Puerto Rico, Canada and Japan. It 
has a membership of more than 30,000. The 
purpose of the association, as expressed in its 
constitution, is “. . . to disseminate knowledge 
of the movement for the education of young 
children; to bring into active cooperation all 
childhood education interests, including parent 
education; to promote the progressive type of 
education in nursery school, kindergarten and 
primary grades, and to raise the standard of the 
professional training for teachers and leaders in 
this field.” Among its activities are the publi- 
cation of a magazine, Childhood Education, and 
special bulletins, dealing with current educa- 
tional problems; the maintenance of committees 
to study and report on problems and projects 
of interest to members; the sponsoring of 367 
branch organizations with programs of work 
adapted to their particular needs, and the giving 
of informational service to individual teachers. 

Members of the executive board are: Presi- 
dent, Jennie Wahlert, Public Schools, St. Louis; 
Lovisa Wagoner, Mills College, California; 
Frances M. Tredick, Wheelock School, Boston; 
Helen R. Gumlick, Publie Schools, 
Beryl Parker, New York University; Mary E. 
Leeper, executive secretary, Washington, D. C. 


THE NEW DIVISION OF TRAINING FOR 
PUBLIC SERVICE AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Rurus D. SmitH, provost of New York 
University and acting dean of the Washington 
Square College, has been appointed director of 
the new division for training in public service, 
which will be opened this autumn. Dr. Smith 
was chairman of the faculty committee which 
drew up plans for the new division to “meet the 
demand for a trained, permanent personnel in 
the publie service and to encourage a deeper and 
broader understanding of public affairs.” 

Dr. Smith received his bachelor of arts degree 
from Cornell University in 1907 and was instrue- 


Denver; 
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tor of economics at the university for two years, 
following which he was a member of the faculty 
in the University of Pittsburgh, until he joined 
the faculty of New York University in 1915 
as an assistant instructor in government. He 
was made dean of the Washington Square Col- 
lege in 1932. Two years later he was appointed 
provost of the university and again became act- 
ing dean of the college last fall when Dean Mil- 
ton E. Loomis resigned. Dr. Charles Maxwell 
McConn, formerly dean of Lehigh University, 
has now become dean. 

Members of the faculty of the new division 
are: 

Glenn A. Bowers, executive director of the divi- 
sion of placement and unemployment insurance, 
New York State Department of Labor, adviser of 
personnel of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

John J. Furia, New York civil service examiner, 


consulting industrial engineer. 


Robert T. Lansdale, teacher of public welfare 
administration at the New York School for Social 
Work, formerly director of studies of the Govern. 
nor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief. 

Harold M. Lewis, engineer and planning con. 
sultant for the Regional Planning Association, 

Lloyd W. Maxwell, associate editor of The Jn. 
dustrial Analyst and director of research and ip. 
vestment counselor of the Standard Statistics 
Company. 


Other members of the university faculty who 
will give courses in the new division are: Dr. Ray 
E. Baber, professor of sociology; Newman L, 
Hoopingarner, professor of business psychol- 
ogy; Frederick R. Ottman, instructor in eco- 
nomies; Harry L. Shaw, instructor in English; 
Theodore H. Skinner, assistant professor in goy- 
ernment, and Dr. Paul Studenski, professor of 
economics. Dr. Skinner will be executive secre- 
tary of the division. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Harry LEE UPPERMAN, since July chan- 
eellor of Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lin- 
coln, has resigned to return to his former posi- 
tion as president of Baxter Seminary, Tenn. 
Dr. A. V. Hunter has been appointed acting 
chancellor of the Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. THOMAS JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER, since 
1925 Edwards professor of American history at 
Princeton University, has been appointed to the 
Harmsworth chair of American history at the 
University of Oxford for the academic year 
1939-1940. 

THE Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y., has announced that J. Alfred Spouse, 
director of music in the Rochester public schools, 
has been appointed head of the department of 
voice class teaching. He succeeds Charles H. 
Miller. Howard Hinga, assistant director of 
musi¢ in the junior high schools, Anne Morrow 
and Bess Lanigan, all of the Rochester public 
school system, have been appointed supervisors 
of practice teaching. 

Proressor HArtLEy D. Snyper, head of the 
department of music at the Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash., has 
resigned to accept a professorship of music edu- 


cation at the University of Arizona. He will be 
succeeded at Central Washington College by 
Wayne S. Hertz. 


Warp Lockwoop, artist, has been appointed 
head of the art department of the newly estab- 
lished College of Fine Arts at the University of 
Texas. 


Dr. W. C. KratHwon., professor of mathe- 
maties at the Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, has been appointed director of the 
department of educational tests and measure- 
ments of the institute. 


Dr. Houston Pererson, of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, has been appointed professor of social 
philosophy at Cooper Union, New York City. 
He will be in charge of the free public lecture 
forum, with a program including the study 0! 
international relations, literature and the hu- 
manities. Last year 61,750 students attended 
the public lectures of the union. 


Dititarp University, New Orleans, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Melvin H. Wat- 
son, professor of philosophy and religion a! 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., as dean of met 
Miss Thelma Ruth Brett has been appointed 
dean of women. 
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Dr. Howarp P. JOHNSON, assistant professor 
of history at Marietta College, Ohio, has been 
named visiting assistant professor of history in 
the College of Arts and Sciences at Tulane Uni- 
He will sueceed Dr. Williams Mitchell. 


versily. 

Av Whittier College, Calif., J. Mahlon Har- 
vey, of Paris, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fossor of French. Dr. Harold Spencer will 
return after a leave of absence of three years 
to serve as assistant professor of botany; Dr. 
Charles W. Cooper has been appointed profes- 
sor of English. 

Jutta A. Roprnson, for the past twenty-five 
years executive seeretary of the Iowa Library 
Commission, will retire in September. Before 
Iowa Miss Robinson served on the 
North Dakota Library Commission and the Ken- 
tucky Library Commission. She has been presi- 
dent of the League of Library Commissions and 
a member of various committees of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Miss Robinson will be 
succeeded by Miss Blanche Smith. 


roOing to 


James T. GEROULD, since 1920 librarian of 
Princeton University, has resigned on account 
of ill health. Lawrenee Heyl, chief of the ac- 
quisitions department, has been named acting 
librarian. 

Wittarp A. Heaps, librarian at the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa., and Miss 
Giretchen Westervelt, librarian of the State Nor- 
mal School at Potsdam, N. Y., have been ap- 
pointed associates in the School of Library Ser- 
vice at Columbia University. 


THEODORE §, BLAND, for the past twelve years 
on the staff of the library of the University of 
Oklahoma, has been appointed superintendent 
of the serials and exchange department of the 
library of the State University of Iowa. 


Dr. Joun J. Ticert, formerly United States 
Commissioner of Edueation, now president of 
the University of Florida, has been named chair- 
man of a speeial committee representing the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and the 
National Association of State Universities. This 
committee will investigate methods used in ac- 
crediting land grant colleges and state universi- 
‘les, Other members of the committee are: Dr. 
W. B. Bizzell, president, University of Okla- 

: Dr. Charles E. Friley, president, the Iowa 
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State College; Dr. Herman James, president, 
the Ohio University, and Dr. Charles A. Lory, 
president, the State Agricultural College at 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Dr. JUAN NEGRIN, premier of Spain, profes- 
sor of human physiology at the University of 
Madrid and director of the physiological labv- 
ratory of the Ramon y Cajal Institute, was at 
Zurich as Spanish delegate to the International 
Physiological Congress. Dr. Negrin is reported 
in an Associated Press dispatch to have said: 
“T was particularly anxious not to miss this 
congress. I wanted to show that outside of all 
considerations science maintains its rights and 
does not cease to impose its duties.” 


Dr. Outver J. CALDWELL has returned to his 
home at Watertown, N. Y., after spending three 
years as head of the department of English of 
Nanking University, China. 


Dr. JEROME Davis, formerly Stark professor 
of practical philanthropy at the Yale University 
Divinity School, was re-elected president of the 
Ameri:an Federation of Teachers at the close of 
the national convention at Cedar Point, Ohio, on 
August 19. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of science was 
conferred by the University of Oxford in July 
on Dr. Harvey Cushing, Sterling professor of 
neurology emeritus of Yale University and Mose- 
ley professor of surgery emeritus at the Har- 
vard Medical School. Before the ceremony a 
luncheon was given in his honor by the vice- 
chancellor of the university. 


Dr. JAMES R. ANGELL, formerly president of 
Yale University and now educational director of 
the National Broadcasting Company, gave the 
principal address on August 20 at Colby Col- 
lege, Waterville, Me. His subject was “The Col- 
lege of To-morrow.” The address was a part of 
the program which marked the beginning of 
work on the new _ buildings which are being 
erected on a tract of six hundred acres acquired 
by the college in 1931. 


Dr. RoBinson GopFREY JONES died on August 
18 at the age of sixty-six years. He was super- 
intendent of schools for Cleveland from 1919 
until he retired in 1933, when he became assis- 
tant superintendent in charge of the senior high 


schools of the city. He was formerly president 
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of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, then the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Edueation Association, and was 
a member of the executive committee of the 
association. In 1923 he was elected president 
of the Ohio State Teachers Association and was 
also a member of the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education. 


Miss Marty L. Cocke, president emeritus of 
Hollins College for Women, Va., died on August 
16 at the age of eighty-two years. She joined 
the faculty in 1877 as instructor in mathematics. 
From 1885 until 1901, when she succeeded her 
father as president, she was the librarian and 
registrar. Miss Cocke retired in 1933 after 
serving for thirty-two years as president. 


Mrs. Lituie Roemer, dean of students at 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo., and wife 
of its president, Dr. John L. Roemer, died on 
August 19 at seventy years of age. She had 
been connected with the college for the past 
twenty-four years. 


Miss BertHA CHAPMAN, for the past eleven 
years director of the Ann Reno School, New 
York City, died on August 11 at the age of sixty- 
nine years. She had been a leader in the pro- 
gressive education movement in America and 
had recently organized several private schools 
for the teaching of the Montessori method of 
child education. 


Miss Kate Brousseau, from 1907 to 1928 
professor of psychology at Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, died on August 11 at the age of seventy- 
six years. 


THE Rev. Patrick J. MAHAN, S.J., from 1931 
to 1937 president of Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebr., and from 1918 to 1931 regent of 
the Medical School of Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, died on August 6 at the age of fifty-seven 
years. 


GEORGE U. Moysg, who resigned last October 
after serving thirty-five years as principal of 
Glendale High School, Calif., died on August 12 
at the age of fifty-seven years. Until 1931 he 
was superintendent of the Glendale Union High 
School District. 


AMERICANS on the program of the meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
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Science held recently at Cambridge include: Dr. 
Harlow Shapley, Paine professor of practical 
astronomy and director of the Harvard College 
Observatory, “Metagalactic Gradients and the 
Expanding Universe Hypothesis”; Dr. R. W. 
Wood, professor of experimental physics at the 
Johns Hopkins University, “Diffraction Gratings 
for Astrophysical Purposes”; Dr. J. H. Van 
Vleck, professor of physies at Harvard Univer. 
sity, “The Molecular Field and the Determina- 
tion of Very Low Temperatures,” and Dr. 
George D. Birkhoff, Perkins professor of mathe- 
maties and dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences of Harvard University, “Analytic Defor- 
mations.” 


THE first National Institute for Traffie Safety 
Training opened a two-weeks’ session at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan on August 8 with 131 stu- 
dents from nineteen states, Canada and New 
Zealand in attendance. The institute was spon- 
sored by the University of Michigan, the Yale 
University Bureau for Street Traffic Research 
and the National Safety Council, the North- 
western University Traffic Safety Institute, the 
Automotive Safety Foundation and the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association. 


THE subject of the annual school of counsel- 
ing, which was held at College Camp, Lake 
Geneva, IIl., from July 17 to 23 under the joint 
sponsorship of the Northwestern University 
School of Education and of George Williams 
College, was “A Community Approach to the 
Guidance of Youth.” It is said that more than 
125 school teachers and guidance and personnel 
workers from twenty states and from Canada 
attended. Thirteen courses in health, educa- 
tional, emotional, social, classroom and religious 
guidance were offered by faculty members from 
Northwestern University and from George Wil- 
liams College, together with experts especially 
invited, including Dr. Thornton W. Merriam, 
director of the Northwestern University board 
of religion; Dr. Frank §. Endicott, Dr. 8. A. 
Hamrin, Dr. E. T. McSwain and Dr. F. ¢. 
Rosecrance, professors in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Education; Dr. Harold ©. 
Coffman, president of George Williams College; 
Elizabeth K. Wilson, director of counseling 1 
the Kansas City, Mo., publie schools, and Dr. 
Fred J. Kelly, chief of the division of highe? 
education in the Office of Education. 
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Tue University of Kentucky has established 
a department of social work in the College of 
Arts and Seiences. In his recommendation for 
the establishment of the department, Dr. Frank 
L. McVey, president of the university, said that 
“the field of social work has been materially 
expanded by the enactment of legislation which 
provides for old age pensions, the care of chil- 
dren and the enlargement of state functions in 
the field of delinquency. The need for well- 
trained individuals who can fit into this work is 
very great and it is unquestionably the duty of 
the university to make provision for their train- 
ing.” The new department will give orientation 
courses for undergraduates and a curriculum of 
technical graduate courses meeting the stand- 
ards of the American Association of Social 
Workers. 

On August 16 Premier Angus L. Macdonald, 
of Nova Seotia, unveiled a Castine memorial in 
honor of the Castine fund, from which the col- 
lege was first endowed. The fund was derived 
from customs revenues of the village of Castine, 
Me., during nine months in 1812, when British 
troops occupied the town. When the war was 
over the British returned to Halifax, bringing 
with them about £9,500. Lord Dalhousie, then 
Governor of the Province, decided that the en- 
dowment of a college was the most fitting way 
in which the money could be used. Premier Mac- 
donald said that the monument was not erected 
as a memorial to a vietor, but as a tribute to the 
American friends of Dalhousie’s origin. He 
said that the monument would endure as long 
as the university itself, but that he hoped it 
would crumble into dust before the peace be- 
tween Canada and the United States should be 


broken. 


AN exhibition of child drawings illustrating 
new methods of art teaching in London County 
Council schools was held from July 11 to 23. 
The 500 drawings, designs and paintings were 
chosen from 4,000 submitted by about 500 
schools, of types varying from infants to sec- 
ondary schools. There was a special section 
devoted to the work of teachers and training col- 
lege students, and one showing examples of work 
in this class from public, preparatory and pri- 
vate schools. 
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THE London Times reports that the British 
Professional Classes Aid Council, in its report 
for the year ended April 30, appeals for sus- 
tained and, if possible, increased support. The 
council endeavors to aid distressed members of 
the professional classes in a way that will, so 
far as possible, restore their independence. The 
last year began with a deficit, but a broadcast 
appeal by the Lord Chief Justice in October met 
with a generous response, and in consequence 
the financial year closed with a balance in hand. 
The report states that as there is no likelihood 
of a further appeal through the British Broad- 
casting Company for some time the position 
calls for intensive work during the present year. 
Without it a deficit is inevitable and a sale of 
investments must ensue. In these circumstances, 
it is added, any return to the scale of relief 
granted in previous years seems impossible. 
Among those who consulted the council during 
the year were members (or their dependents) of 
many professions and callings, ineluding actors, 
accountants, architects and surveyors, auction- 
eers and land agents, artists, musicians, authors, 
journalists, barristers, solicitors, civil servants, 
clergymen and missionaries, doctors and dentists, 
veterinary surgeons, masseuses, engineers, scien- 
tists, teachers, officers of the Navy, Army and 
Mercantile Marine. Financial aid or help in 
kind was given to 335 families; 360 inquiries 
were advised of suitable sources to approach; 
and only 12 applications had to be refused as 
unsatisfactory. 


THE King of Belgium has signed a decree 
appointing the first ten members of each of the 
three classes of the Royal Flemish Academy of 
Sciences, Letters and Fine Arts of Belgium, 
which was formed by royal decree last March. 
The numbers will be brought up to 20 in each 
class by successive elections. Professors of the 
Universities of Ghent and Louvain, Professor 
Henri de Man, of the University of Brussels, 
and several archivists of the city of Antwerp are 
included in the sciences and letters class; M. 
Huysmans, president of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and M. van Cauwelaert, minister of state, 
belong to the class of political and moral sci- 
ences and letters; and the fine arts class consists 
of painters, a sculptor, an architect, a composer 
and professors of Ghent and Louvain. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


DEMOCRACY AND THE COLLEGE 
THEATER 


Many educators have long given lip service 
and some have established their educational phi- 
losophy upon the belief that the American col- 
lege should be a part of the democratic social 
order. Some institutions have shown their inter- 
est in democratic culture principally through 
attempts to suppress “un-American influences” ; 
others have accepted the humanistic standards 
of an older culture; and still others seem thor- 
oughly unaware of the changes current in this 
democracy. In a recent address, Secretary Ickes 
pointed out that the colleges are to blame if 
their students attain no sense of social obliga- 
tion because too few recognize their duty of 
training citizens to function in a democracy 
challenged by fascism. 

In line with a democratic ideal of literature 
many professors of literature have come to con- 
sider their subject less a fine art than a social 
science, believing that studies in English should 
be correlated with the economie, sociological, his- 
torical and psychological approaches to modern 
civilization. Such a belief need not destroy the 
appreciation which the minority might have for 
belles-lettres, but should lead to a wider utility 
of literature on the part of the average citizen. 

A teacher trained to think of English as a 
social approach to culture may find himself 
seriously embarrassed should he attempt to carry 
his theories into a closely related activity of 
dramatic art. Since most American colleges in- 
clude dramatic art in their department of 
English, rather than in a separate department, a 
considerable body of teachers are apt to face 
the problem of adjustment to a different theory 
of education. 

The difference is that unlike his colleagues in 
the English Department, the professor of 
dramatic art is forced to steer away from those 
human problems which are the substance of 
democratic development and to deal in terms of 
The degree 
of his freedom varies from school to school and 


entertainment and showmanship. 


even from month to month, but at no time does 
he have the same degree of academic liberty as 
his colleagues. Only occasionally is a college 
liberal enough to admit that the democratie 
functions of social criticism, national reconstrue- 











tion, adult education in citizenship and defense 
against reactionary and radical destructive ¢le. 
ments are a considerable part of the drama 
professor’s job. In the main it is expected that 
the dramatic program abstain from controversia] 
issues, especially those which would worry the 
trustees or parents and abjure those thoughtful 
plays which suggest that Pippa’s song is ay 
inaccurate description of the world. At a time 
when American democracy is beset with the 
dangers of war, sick in her economic and social 
“innards,” faced with the possibility of extine- 
tion in a world turning reactionary, the profes- 
sor forced to provide entertainment for the 
student body, the trustees and the community 
may well feel that he is fiddling while civiliza- 
tion burns. 

The college theater can not well escape its 
obligation to enhance, criticize and propagate 
the democratic culture of the nation. Such a 
suggestion does not mean that the function of 
the college theater should be the presentation 
of Left dramas better left to the Workers’ 
Theaters. Nor does it mean that the theater 
should be concerned with problem plays to the 
exclusion of other artistic achievements. There 
are many fine plays which deserve production 
for their artistic or theatrical values, their spiri- 
tual and psychological connotations alone, and 
the college director should find a place for them. 
The writer is merely stating a belief that the 
director in the average college does not desire 
or is not permitted to present plays with the 
social significance and human_ implications 
allowed even in the notoriously reactionary film 
industry (“The Life of Emile Zola,” “Fury,” 
“Mr. Deeds Goes to Town’) and in the much- 
maligned commercial theater (“Of Mice and 
Men,” “Golden Boy,” “The Orson Welles’” 
“Julius Caesar”). The fear that the institution 
will offend its constituents, the vagaries of local 
censorship—unpredictable as lightning—and the 
almost universal conception of the theater @s 
leisure entertainment prevent the production ot 
the majority of plays which represent contell- 
porary human problems. It is depressing to 
the director to consider any anthology of the 
best contemporary dramas to see how few plays 
are left for production in the average college 
community when these have been eliminated 








or 
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hecause of their psychological approach to sexual 
problems, these because they present social con- 
flicts and maladjustments, these because they 
might depress the audience, and others because 
jrinking or swearing can not well be deleted. 
In our institutions of higher education, which 
have been called “fortresses of democracy,” such 
qa situation is a disgrace. 

This protest is based upon experiences and 
observations of the programs and the experi- 
ences of many other directors working in so- 
ealled liberal arts colleges. Eighty-seven col- 
leges, reporting their plays for the period from 
November, 1937, through February, 1938 (Play- 
ers Magazine) had produced a total of thirty- 
four plays (in a list of over two hundred 
dramas) which might be said to have some degree 
of significance in democratic education. The 
list included several productions of Anderson’s 
“Winterset,” Shaw’s “Bury the Dead,” How- 
ard’s “Yellow Jack,” Tonkogony’s “Three-Cor- 
nered Moon,” and single productions of Green’s 
“Johnny Johnson,” Andreyev’s “Life of Man,” 
Gorki’s “Lower Depths,” Anderson’s “High 
Tor,” Moliere’s “Tartuffe,” Schiller’s “The Rob- 
bers” and Flavin’s “Amaeco.” Several of these 
are revivals of classies, therefore relatively safe, 
two of them are directed against the yet safe 
subject of militarism, and with the exception of 
“Amaco” and “Yellow Jack,” the others enjoyed 
long runs in the commercial theater. It is im- 
possible to say how many of these were produced 
because they were elassies or well-advertised 
commercial theater suecesses and how many were 
produced because they might stimulate critical 
thought. In any event the entire group com- 
pares unfavorably with a nearby Federal Thea- 
ter, which has presented “Johnny Johnson,” 
“Chalk Dust,” “Class of ’29,” “Murder in the 
Cathedral,” “The House of Connelly,” “It Can’t 
Happen Here,” “The Weavers,” “The World We 
Live in,” “Days without End,” “Gods of the 
Lightning,” to mention a few staged within 
recent months. 

Such a list indieates that instead of leading 
in educating its audiences concerning democracy 
and contemporary human problems, the school 
theater is usually a stumbling also-ran. The 
commercial theater, the worker’s theaters and 
moving pietures have walked along a 
which the college theaters have not dared 
tollow. Edwin Duerr, writing in Theatre Arts 


even the 


wav 
way 
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(July, 1937) recognizes the backwardness of the 
school theater, and regrets that the educators 
have not seen or been allowed to fulfil their 
obligations, for “if the tributary theater had 
been alert to the times, to the problems of indi- 
vidual communities, it might well have been 
years ahead of New York professionals in recog- 
nizing these new trends and themes.” 

To-day it is more than ever apparent that the 
college theater must do much more than serve 
as an extra-curricular, leisure activity. More 
than ever is it necessary for our drama. to teach 
delightfully, as Horace and Sir Philip Sidney 
suggested. Our culture is endangered through 
ignorance and the apathy of the contented spec- 
tator of trivia. If the dramatic departments 
are not able to dramatize contemporary prob- 
lems, events of importance to society, the finer 
expressions of great minds, then we shall be 
responsible for the destruction of our society 
through ignorance, its control by minorities and 
general shirking of the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. Recent studies have substantiated the 
fear that the typical adult learns from the radio 
and local newspaper. Having access to no 
critical instrument such as a live college theater 
he is easily victimized by vociferous minorities. 

Assuredly a college theater which trains its 
audience to look for little else than amusement, 
and trains its actors in the skills, and not the 
social, philosophical and spiritual backgrounds 
of its culture, has little reason for existence. If 
the student undertakes dramatie art as an extra- 
curricular activity and works in shabby comedy 
or meaningless dramas—whether because he 
wants that kind, the director prefers entertain- 
ment above education, or the audience prevents 
critical, thoughtful drama—his activity is little 
different from that of the bridge-addict or the 
bleacher-sitter. Such a program is a waste of 
present leisure and will certainly lead to a mis- 
use of future leisure. If the average citizen is 
to look to the theater for appreciation, criticism 
and human thought beyond that of the second 
half of a double feature, he must be so encour- 
aged in the colleges. 

The college theater must be allowed to produce 
provocative material in an artistic way. It 
should have the courage to discuss the same mod- 
ern problems which are the concern of the soci- 
ologist, the economist, the political philosopher 
and the minister. It should be broad enough, 
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democratic enough and unhampered by censor- 
ship so that it may present challenging situa- 
tions, unrestricted by those who misunderstand 
its place in democratic education. The college 
theater must face its responsibilities in the re- 
organization and perpetuation of American 
democracy; these responsibilities can best be 
met through a frank study and presentation of 
human problems. Such a program will best fit 
the graduate to function in American society if 
it conditions man to fit a changing social order. 
A thoughtless acceptance of the common opinion 
of theater as entertainment, an uncritical accept- 
ance of democratie society as static, may spell 
the extinction of both educational theater and 
democratic society. 
WINN F. ZELLER 
WHITTIER COLLEGE 


UNPARDONABLE ERRORS IN THE 
HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS 

In an extensive historical work one naturally 
expects to find some errors and the unfavorable 
impression made by them depends largely on the 
reader. Hence the expression “unpardonable 
errors” is largely personal, but some errors 
doubtless make a more wide-spread and a more 
unfavorable impression than others. Among the 
former should probably be included the fanciful 
portraits of ancient mathematicians such as ap- 
pear in the comparatively recent largest history 
of mathematics in our language. Even when it 
is explicitly stated in such a work that some of 
these portraits are fanciful they are apt to con- 
vey a feeling of unreliability on the part of the 
serious student who realizes that many impor- 
tant matters have to be omitted in such a work 
on account of the lack of space and who is led 
by such fanciful portraits to wonder what liber- 
ties the author of such a work took for the pur- 
pose of amusing his readers. 

In 1932 the International Mathematical Con- 
gress, meeting at Zurich, Switzerland, authorized 
two mathematical medals. One of these is la- 
beled Archimedes and represents a side view of 
ahead. The artist is said to have prepared this 
medal after reading the life of Archimedes and 
looking at about thirty different pictures which 
have been handed down as those of Archimedes, 
although they differ very widely from each other. 
It is obvious that this is a very poor method to 
arrive at a reliable portrait of Archimedes. It 
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is like writing a history based on fictitious yp. 
ports of certain events, and hence it has in fae 
no historical value. It is very questionable 
whether the International Mathematical (op. 
gress has exhibited a truly historical spirit i, 
authorizing such a medal as long as we know 
nothing whatever in regard to the personal ap- 
pearance of Archimedes.’ In particular, this 
medal represents Archimedes as having had 
curly hair, while we know nothing about this, 
and many other portraits represent him with 
straight hair. 

In 1934 the Mathematical Association of 
America published a small volume entitled “4 
History of Mathematics in America before 
1900,” which it has highly recommended to its 
members. In speaking of John Farrar (177)- 
1853) on page 96 it is stated that “his interests 
were largely in astronomy, but he did much for 
elementary mathematics in this country through 
his translations (1818-1825) of the works of 
Euler, Lacroix, Legendre and Bézout, and 
through his publication of a number of text- 
books. He was one of the best teachers of his 
time and his presence on the Harvard faculty 
was particularly welcome when he was ap- 
pointed.” Even at the present time the works 
of Euler have not yet been translated into any 
modern language and the translations credited 
to John Farrar in the given quotation are so 
extensive that one does not need to know much 
about the history of mathematics in order to see 
that he could not possibly have performed such 
an enormous amount of work in about seven 
years. Even a lifetime of concentrated efforts 
would have been insufficient to accomplish such 
an enormous amount of work as is here credited 
to John Farrar. 

An unpardonable error in the history of 
mathematies is the assumption that a writers 
responsibility ends when he has given his at- 
thority for the statements he has made. Unre- 
liable statements abound in the mathematical 
literature and can as readily be used in support 
of false assertions as correct statements can be 
used to support true assertions. If a writer 00 
the history of mathematies quotes F. Cajori ant 
D. E. Smith freely without referring alse % 
more recent and more reliable authorities one 42 
be almost certain that he has not familiarized 


1Cf. Bulletin of the American Mathematical 
Society, 40: 189-190, 1934. 
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himself sufficiently with the latest developments 
relating to the history under consideration. 0. 
Neugebauer and others have recently made such 
important discoveries relating to the history of 
elementary mathematics among the ancient 
Babylonians and the ancient Egyptians that a 
history of our subject which fails to consider 
these advances is clearly out of date, and refer- 
ences which imply that an author is unfamiliar 
with these advances may be regarded now as an 
unpardonable error. 

Direct contradictions should usually be classed 
with the unpardonable errors. In a recent work 
a chapter is headed “From Peasant to Snob,” 
but the first sentence thereof states that he “was 
not born a peasant nor did he die a snob.” It 
is true that the author of this work adds that 
the statement is supposed to be true only 
“within small quantities of the second order,” 
but it is difficult to see what this is supposed 
to mean, especially since near the bottom of the 
same page it is stated that “his parents were 
peasants.” It might have been assumed that 
small quantities of the first order would have 
lasted at least throughout a page. In Volume 
21 (1929) of the Biometrika, Karl Pearson and 
(;, A. Simon exhibited the fact that the supposed 
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poverty with which P. S. Laplace (1749-1827) 
had to contend in early life is a myth, and hence 
this particular contradiction is the more un- 
pardonable. 

In the third part of his “Mathematische 
Keilschrift-texte,” page 80 (1937), O. Neuge- 
bauer emphasizes the extremely slow develop- 
ment of methods of calculating with positive 
rational numbers by the ancient Babylonians 
and the fact that these methods can not be cred- 
ited to certain individuals, but belong to the race. 
Even at the present time the individual student 
usually acquires fundamental mathematical con- 
cepts very slowly, and it is often difficult to 
judge from his writings when he really mastered 
a certain subject. For instance, it is very diffi- 
cult to determine from the writings of A. Cayley 
(1821-1895) when (if ever) he acquired a clear 
notion of an abstract finite group, and the defini- 
tion of such a group, which appears in Webster’s 
“New International Dictionary” (1938) under 
the entry of “group,” would be less misleading 
if it did not include a reference to the entry 
“distribution,” with which the term group has 
no fundamental connection. 

G. A. MILLER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


QUOTATIONS 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS UNDER 
HERBERT PUTNAM! 

Aumost four deeades ago Herbert Putnam left 
the Boston Publie Library to become librarian 
Now he retires—while still fully 
active and with his powers of organization and 
execution unimpaired. What of the library 
over which he has presided during this unusu- 
ally long term of office, a reign exceeding even 
the thirty-four years of Ainsworth Spofford’s 
long tenure as librarian? 

In 1899 the Library of Congress had been but 
two years in its new home. It was something 
less than a million volumes in size, a huge mass 
of poorly organized materials of considerable 
value, rendering a routine service to Congress 
itself and to the administrative departments of 
the government in Washington. It was not 
really the national library. It was perhaps the 
largest library in America. But it oceupied no 

‘From The Library Journal for August, 1938. 


of Congress. 


position either of eminence or of leadership. 
John Russell Young in his two brief years of 
service as librarian had called in a few experts— 
chief of whom was Hanson, the head of the eata- 
logue division, and had decided at his urging to 
reclassify and recatalogue the library. Solberg 
had been made register of copyrights and had 
begun that conspicuous service which has but 
recently closed. Any one who will take the 
trouble to look up an article which the new 
librarian of Congress contributed to the Atlantic 
Monthly can read between the lines his compre- 
hension of the enormous task of making this 
century-old Library of Congress into a real 
national library. 

And now in this summer of 1938—what a 
contrast! The Library of Congress has not only 
increased more than fourfold. It has become 
the great example of what a truly national 
library may and should be. It is closely knit in 
bonds of service with practically all the major 
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libraries of the country, serving and leading 
them at the same time. Thanks to the directing 
genius—no lesser word will suffice—of Herbert 
Putnam mere size has given place to organized 
efficiency, while service to government and to 
scholarship as well is maintained at a level which 
is at once the model and the envy of professional 
colleagues in this and other lands. 

To begin with, Putnam put his own house in 
order—and a slow and painful task it has been. 
But it has been done. With the sole exception 
of the law library (that last citadel of conserva- 
tism!), practically the entire library with all its 
vast accessions of these four decades has been 
classified and minutely catalogued. Character- 
istically the process has been made enormously 
useful to all other American libraries. Classifi- 
cation schedules have been published—they still 
await a general index—as the work has pro- 
gressed, and have been adopted widely at home 
and abroad. Printed cards were begun in 1899 
and, thanks to the skill of Charles Hastings, they 
have become the basis for the catalogues of 90 
per cent. of the libraries of America. The 
entries produced in Washington were seen to be 
immediately invaluable and were sold for practi- 
cal use in other libraries. At present even the 
great libraries devoted to scholarship find them 
an indispensable aid in their own cataloguing 
work, while the smaller libraries depend on 
them for all but a fraction of their cataloguing. 
Thus was the sore need of 1899 turned to the 
practical advantage of every library in the land. 

Congress had from time to time, particularly 
under Dr. Spofford’s urging, purchased or ac- 
cepted certain important collections of papers 
for the library. Its own earlier records were 
deposited therein. Putnam saw great possibili- 
ties in this situation and at once capitalized it. 
The result is the present impressive holdings of 
the division of manuscripts which under Ford, 
Hunt, and Jameson developed into an archive of 
manuscript materials on a national seale. The 
papers of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, and numerous other presidents, joined to a 
mass of other documents of prime value drawn 
to the division by the labors of its successive 
chiefs and the wise and vigilant efforts of the 
librarian have made the Library of Congress the 
one great repository—in advance of the found- 
ing of the national archives but three years ago 
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—of the manuscript material for our country’s 
history. 

The copyright law brought the Library of 
Congress masses of music, maps and prints, 
Herbert Putnam realized the possibilities which 
lay latent in these more unusual materials. The 
results are seen in the enormous collections of 
music, of maps and of prints, collections de- 
veloped into highly efficient libraries, not de- 
pending on copyright alone, but supplemented 
by large purchases and even more important 
gifts. The musie division now has not only its 
millions of pieces of sheet music, its tens of 
thousands of full scores and its very large col- 
lections of musicology, but, thanks to a gift 
from Mrs. Coolidge, its own auditorium and a 
series of concerts as well. Space fails to describe 
the collections and services of the prints and 
maps. 

Also due to the copyright law was the deposit 
of thousands of newspapers and magazines, 
Most men would have been discouraged by their 
mass. But not so Putnam. Here now is the 
largest collection of the daily and_ periodical 
press of America, duly bound and organized, 
Spofford had persuaded the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to deposit its exchanges with the library. 
The result is the largest and most significant 
gathering of the transactions of societies of all 
sorts to be found in America, chiefly due to per- 
sistent efforts under Putnam’s direction carried 
on over these nearly forty years. 

Not alone American materials but books and 
journals from other countries far afield came 
within the range of Putnam’s collecting. The 
Yudin collection of Siberian materials (includ- 
ing much Russian literature), the Schiff collee- 
tion of Judaica, and the impressive Chinese and 
Japanese libraries are witnesses to the breadth 
of his interests and to his foresight. It is prob- 
able that no single library now contains more 
Chinese books than the Library of Congress. 
Begun with the aid of certain scientists and con- 
tinued with the expert guidance of sinologists 
of distinction, this Chinese library is a link 
between two civilizations. 

The story might be continued indefinitely. 
Rare books given special care, ineunabula and 
examples of famous presses acquired in nut 
bers, the building extended to provide room for 
these newer features—endowments secured and 
consultants provided—all these are but furth 
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evidences of leadership in a profession which 
has had too few leaders since the pioneer days. 
Most conspicuous—to a librarian—are the ser- 
yiees whieh the Library of Congress now affords 
to other libraries, and through them to scholar- 
ship and research. Inter-library loans began 
‘jst as Putnam began his term. Out of them 
has vrown the great though still incomplete 
Union Catalog—whose officers daily perform 
significant service in reporting locations of 
books desired in investigation the country over. 
Most important and significant of all, how- 
ever, is the change in attitude of librarians 
toward the Library of Congress. In 1899 no 
one expected much of it. Now the whole library 
world—and to a great extent the learned world 
-Jeans on the Library of Congress, expects and 
receives its willing cooperation and effective 
help. We librarians turn instinetively toward 
Washington for aid and comfort, not so much 
on the material as on the intellectual side. 
Could there be a greater or more gratifying 
tribute to the life-work of any man than this 
change? 


WILLIAM WARNER BISHOP 


Hersert PuTNAM has now completed his term 
of service as Librarian of Congress, though hap- 
pily not his serviee to the library itself. His 
record as librarian sinee March, 1899, is unique 
not only in length of uninterrupted service but 
in accomplishment and influence. He found an 
ill-organized mass of material, which under his 
direction has become in every sense one of the 
great libraries of the world. Manuseripts and 
maps, prints and musie, have been woven into 
Kields as far removed as Chinese 
literature from the daily demands of members of 
Congress have been boldly added and adequately 
lor the first time in history a library 
‘aculty has been ereated and made to function. 
The Library of Congress has set an example 
‘or National and international cooperation and 
s always to be found in the forefront of tech- 
nical advances, as, for example, in micropho- 
tography ti 


+ 


its fabric. 


covered. 


day. 
During the period of his active service there 
nas been a steadily inereasing recognition in the 
United States of the place that libraries and 
ust play in a demoeratie eiviliza- 
librarianship has eome to be recognized 
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everywhere—or nearly everywhere—as one of 
the essential professional callings. This change 
from the situation in 1899, and it is a funda- 
mental change, may be attributed in no small 
measure to the leadership of Herbert Putnam. 

His contribution as a librarian, however, 
does not tell the whole story. We have been 
giving so much thought and attention in this 
country to the advancement of each separate 
profession that we have perhaps overlooked 
the place of men and women of all profes- 
sions as a major element in our national life, 
and particularly the part played by those in- 
dividuals in this larger group who combine 
high professional qualifications with personal 
distinction and with what may be called for 
lack of a better term “civic imagination.” We 
have had such people in our different profes- 
sions but never enough of them. It may be 
that there is some flaw in our system of pro- 
fessional selection and training which makes 
them so sharply the exception rather than the 
rule. Whether or not this is the case, we must 
be grateful for those whom we have had: Dr. 
Welch in medicine, Cardinal Gibbons in religion, 
Joseph Jefferson on the stage, McKim and Burn- 
ham in architecture, Wallace Buttrick in philan- 
thropy, Michael Pupin in science and invention, 
Jane Addams in social work—and Herbert Put- 
nam in librarianship. Such men and women 
never deliberately use their professional quali- 
fications or their responsible positions to exert 
influence. It is with them rather a question of 
being on the spot, of seeing opportunities, and 
then of immediate and constructive response, a 
response in which it is true full advantage is 
taken of the professional setting which the 
leader has attained. If, for example, Herbert 
Putnam had not been Librarian of Congress, or, 
conversely, if the Librarian of Congress had not 
been Herbert Putnam, one of the triumphs of 
American librarianship, the organization of a 
service of books for our citizen army in 1917-138, 
might never have been achieved. 

His long, devoted, and brilliant career has 
been a fortunate thing for world librarianship 
and American civilization, and those of us in 
the wide circle to whom he has given his friend- 
ship have been particularly fortunate. 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEM IN 
GERMANY 
AccorDING to the decree of January 29, 1938, 
the German minister of education introduced the 
reorganization of the secondary schools of the 
Reich by pointing out that the former nine years 
of attendance had been shortened to eight years 
only because of civie and political reasons, but 
that the standards must not suffer thereby. The 
pupils who can not satisfy such standards and 
are considered weak because of their obvious 
defects in will and character must be eliminated 
from the system. The secondary schools are 
fundamentally a part of the complete system, 
which ties up with the elementary school in its 

fourth or sixth year. 

The coeducation of both sexes is contrary to 
the Nazi spirit, hence only special schools for 
girls and boys are permitted. A new type of 
the higher girls’ school is to serve the demands 
which life assigns to the German woman and 
mother of her family. Only in exceptional cases 
may girls attend boys’ schools; but no boys are 
permitted to attend girls’ schools. 

The secondary school is now divided into two 
main types: (1) The fundamental type, with 
eight years of attendance, of which the sixth, 
seventh and eighth year are classified as “upper 


grades.” Each school is divided into (a) the 
natural-sciences-mathematical branch and (b) 
the language branch. English and Latin are 
compulsory in both branches, and one more for. 
eign tongue in the (b) division. The “Aufbay” 
(“Elevated”) type has classes from the third to 
the eighth year, but the upper grades are not 
divided. English and Latin are compulsory. 

The secondary schools for girls (Oberschule 
fiir Madchen) are again divided into the funda. 
mental type, as in the case of boys, but the 
upper grades branch off into (a) the home eco- 
nomics type, where English is compulsory, and 
(b) the language type, with English and Latin 
or another modern language. The “Aufbau” 
type has the classes from the third to the eighth 
grade, and the upper division has only the home 
economies division. 

The second main type consists of gymnasia for 
boys from the first to the eighth grade, without 
having the upper grades divided. Latin, (reek 
and English are compulsory here. 

The eight years secondary school allows the 
entrance of the graduates from the first four 
years of the elementary school (and only in 
exceptional cases from the third year), while the 
six years “Aufbauschule” takes the pupils from 
the sixth year of the elementary school. 

J. S. Roucek 

New YorkK UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF FRESHMEN 
IN THE TEACHERS COLLEGE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
In recent years colleges and universities have 

become conscious of the need for more careful 

follow-up studies of students who for one reason 
or another fail to complete their proposed college 
course. Prompted by the philosophy that insti- 
tutions of higher learning should arrange their 
programs to fit the needs of individual students, 
certain colleges have attempted to determine the 
causes of withdrawal from school. By so doing 
they hope to be in a better position to organize 
their guidance and instructional programs in 
such a way that student mortality will be mate- 
rially reduced. It is considered to be a waste 


of time and money if a large percentage of 
students fail to receive the type of education for 
which they are looking. 

It was for these reasons that a follow-up study 
was made of the freshman class entering the 
Teachers College of the University of Nebraska 
in the fall of 1936. This study revealed that 
of the 222 freshmen who completed the first 
semester’s work 94 failed to return for the 
sophomore year. A questionnaire asking for 
information regarding reasons for leaving the 
university, employment status, plans for the 
future and an estimate of the effectiveness o! 
the Teachers College instructional and guidance 
program was sent in March, 1938, to all students 
who failed to return to the university. Of this 
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number 63 questionnaires were returned properly 
fled out. Eight of those who replied were men 
and 55 were women. 

The first question sought information regard- 
ing the educational plans of the student when he 
entered the university. Of the 63 people who 
answered the questionnaire 14 planned to stay 
but one year when they entered, 11 planned to 
stay two years, 2 planned to stay three years, 
31 planned to remain four years, and 5 were 
uncertain about their plans. Seven of the 14 
who planned to stay but one year when they 
entered are now employed as rural teachers. 
The other 7 are unemployed. Inasmuch as 
Teachers College has a training course for ele- 
mentary school teachers, it is understandable 
that some should plan to come for only one year 
of university work. 

The second question asked the student for 
information regarding reasons for the discon- 
tinuation of his university course. Thirty-one 
responded by saying that they withdrew for 
financial reasons, 12 because of poor scholastic 
records, 8 because of work opportunities, 8 
because they were dissatisfied with university 
work, 6 became married, and 19 withdrew for 
miscellaneous reasons, such as illness at home, 
Twenty-seven 
students plan to return to the university, 25 do 
not plan to return, and 11 are undecided. Of the 
38 who plan definitely or tentatively to return 
to the university, 33 are contemplating the con- 
tinuation of their eourse in Teachers College. 
Uf those not planning to return to the University 
of Nebraska 17 hoped to attend other schools, 


health, change of residence, ete.? 


particularly business colleges. 

The third question was concerned with the 
employment status of these students. It was 
lound that 34 were employed and 29 were un- 
employed. Of the number employed 14 were 
engaged in rural school teaching, 9 were em- 
ployed in offices, 2 were working as farm hands, 
1 was serving as a gas service station attendant, 
| was employed as a cook, and the others were 
eugaged in housework. The large number en- 
gaged in teaching is no doubt influenced by the 
ready availability of rural teaching positions in 
the spring of 1937. 

Through the fourth question it was hoped to 


‘Several students checked more than one reason, 


hence this total is greater than 63. 
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obtain informtion regarding the effectiveness of 
the guidance and program in 
Teachers College. 
state if they were in any way dissatisfied with 
what was done for them at the university and to 
indicate specifically what they felt was wrong. 
Forty-five responded by saying that they were 
well satisfied, and 18 said they were dissatisfied. 
Fourteen proceeded to give specific reasons for 
their dissatisfaction. Seven students were inter- 
ested in business training and found the com- 
mercial course in Teachers College to be unsuited 
to their needs. This, of course, is quite under- 
standable, because the objec! of the commercial 
course in Teachers College is to train commercial 
teachers. Four felt that they were not given 
sufficient individual attention, 1 was advised not 
to prepare for teaching, 2 were dissatisfied with 
the social opportunities in the university, and 3 
neglected to state why they were dissatisfied. 
Withdrawal from school brings with it the 
question of academic aptitude. For this reason 
a study was made of the scholastic averages and 
Ohio Psychological Examination, Form 18, 
scores of the students who returned and those 
who failed to return for sophomore work. 
Grades at the University of Nebraska are re- 
ported in terms of percentages, and the average 
grade for the whole university is approximately 
77. The average grade of the students who 
remained in the university was 79 with a stand- 


7 7 


ard deviation of 7.27, and for those who failed 


instructional 
The students were asked to 


to return the average grade was 73 with a stand- 
ard deviaiton of 10.57. In the Ohio Psychologi- 
‘al Examination the average score of those who 
remained in school was 80.26, and for those who 
withdrew the average was 69.46. The standard 
deviation in each instance was approximately 
21.50. While the differences are statistically 
significant, it is surprising that they are no 
larger. Apparently there is considerable over- 
lapping between the two groups. 
brought out when a study was made of the “per- 
Ohio Psychological 


This was 
centile position” in the 
Examination of students in both groups. Of the 
94 students who withdrew from the university, it 
was found that 31 were in the first or lowest 
quarter, 28 in the second, 22 in the third and 13 
in the fourth or highest quarter of the freshmen 
who enrolled in the University of Nebraska in 
1936. Of the 128 students who remained in 
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school 22 were in the first or lowest quarter, 33 
in the second, 23 in the third and 50 in the 
fourth or highest quarter. To lose such a large 
number of students with high academic ability 
represents a serious loss both to the student and 
the university. While the students who remained 
in the university did make higher scores in the 
Ohio Psychological Examination, it is quite 
significant and worthy of consideration that there 
should be so much overlapping between the two 
groups. 

The data presented in this study suggest sev- 
eral conclusions regarding the present guidance 
and instructional program of Teachers College 
and also point out the need for certain improve- 
ments. First is the need for more adequate pre- 
college guidance. No less than 7 students stated 
that the university failed to provide the course 
they wanted, and that it became necessary for 
them to enroll in another type of school. An 
effective pre-college guidance program might 
have prevented the curricular maladjustment 
which followed. It is conceivable that of the 45 
who had no complaint to make there are some 
who in reality dropped out because the courses 
they were taking were unsuited to their needs. 
From the direct and indirect evidence presented 
in this study it is apparent that a considerable 
portion of maladjustment during the freshman 
year is due to inadequate pre-college guidance 
regarding the courses offered. 

In the second place, it seems that a greater 
effort should be made to assist students with 
their financial problems. Nearly half of the 
students who withdrew from the university did 
so in part at least because they were financially 
unable to continue. If society is interested in 
educating those who ean profit by college work, 
it should seek to supply adequate funds for those 
who are in need of this type of assistance. 

Third, an attempt should be made to discour- 
age students from entering the university if they 
lack the academic aptitude necessary for success. 
Several of the students who withdrew because of 
scholastic reasons had seores so low that failure 
was almost inevitable. While it is not possible 
to exclude high-school graduates from a state 
university, it would seem desirable to insist on 


more adequate pre-college guidance in this re- 
spect. Certainly these students did not profit 
by their experience of failure. The bitter com- 
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ments attached to some of the questionnaires 
testify to this fact. 

Fourth, there appears to be a need to assist 
the incoming student in making satisfactory 
social adjustments. To a student coming from 
a small high school the university appears very 
large and machine-like in its operations. The 
responsibility for directing the social activities 
of students is delegated largely to other agencies, 
but it is possible that the university should take 
a more active part in this program. 

Fifth, despite the dissatisfaction shown by 
some students it is gratifying to learn that such 
a large number are satisfied with their university 
experiences. It gives hope that by remedying 
certain obvious and glaring defects it will be 
possible to provide a program which will meet 
the needs and interests of those enrolled. 

Dewey B. Srurr 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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